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Editor to Reader:- 


Artuur C. Crort 
and 
Doris D. Hay 





A THE BEGINNING of a new year, and particularly when there’s a change in the 
national Administration, people are inclined to both think and wonder about 
what the next twelve months will hold. 

It is neither our province nor wish to assume the role of forecasters, but in our 
travels that pretty well cover the country from east to west each month, we have occa- 
sion to talk to many business and industrial leaders, and to hear many authoritative 
speakers at various conferences and meetings. The views expressed by many of these 
men the past few weeks have been of such similarity as to be of interest to all of us 
whose jobs are tied to changes in the state of the nation’s progress. 

The general feeling seems to be that the level of business will not rise appreci- 
ably before the middle of the year, in spite of anticipated heavier federal spending 
for nuclear development and space missiles; that due to the profit squeeze and in- 
creased foreign competition, many companies may have to reduce the number of 
executives in their middle salary groups, with subsequent realignment of responsibili- 
ties; that there will be fewer job openings, but a far better quality of applicants, offer- 
ing an excellent chance to strengthen staffs all along the line; and that there will be 
a decided shift in the working force, with more and more people needed in research, 
scientific, and engineering categories and fewer in repetitive production activities. 

What will this mean to those of us engaged in personnel and industrial relations 
work? It presents problems. It means the re-training of many people for new jobs, 
the recruiting of others for research and development, and the creation of a climate 
that encourages harder work, better workmanship, and higher production. 

All businesses will need a constant flow of new ideas, new methods, and new 
products to maintain our situation in domestic and world markets. Worth thinking 
about and planning for! 











“Peace 1s Not Apvancep sy Rewarpinc Force,” 
was the headline of an advertisement by Gen- 
eral Electric Company in the New York Times, 
during the strike last fall which ended when 
the employees accepted the company’s original 
offer. 

Although this seemed to be a victory for 
the labor relations policy followed by General 
Electric for the past twelve years, the Industrial 
Relations Director is quoted as saying, “nobody 
wins one of those things.” 


However, the company has been educating 
its employees to believe that G.E. really does 
care about their welfare, as evidenced by their 
paying higher wages and granting liberal pen- 
sion plans and insurance benefits in advance of 
union demands. 

What General Electric calls “auction-type 
bargaining” has been discarded in favor of a 
negotiation which puts all gains considered feasi- 
ble in the initial company offer. This is ad- 
hered to with only minor modifications. 
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In this case, because the employees had been 
made aware of the economic situation which in- 
cluded the severe competition from overseas 
suppliers, and the fact that the warehouses were 
over-stocked with various products, the strike 
was a short one. 

A newsletter dated July 1st, circulated 
among General Electric Management, correctly 
prophesied the strategy which would be used 
by the union leader, namely that of demanding 
much more than could reasonably be expected 
and asking for third party mediation which 
could be expected to split the difference between 
the company’s offer and the union demand. 

Peace is not advanced by rewarding force. 
“A Successtut Bustness—Jos Securrry” was on 
the blackboard at the seminar on solving labor 
relations problems recently conducted by the 
Management Institute of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Jim Lee, whose background includes experi- 
ence as personnel director in mining, retail 
trade and electronics, cautioned those attending 
against looking for methods or techniques in 
dealing with people before they have discovered 
the underlying principles. 

He said educating workers in the economic 
facts of life needs to be carried on continuously 
in the employee magazines, book racks and of 
course, in person, by supervisors who have been 
fully informed. 

His topic was “Seniority and Upgrading” 
and he identified the principle involved as get- 
ting the union leaders to realize that job security 
depends on working for a successful business 
which, in turn, depends on getting the best 
qualified person promoted, even if strict seniori- 
ty could not always be adhered to. 

One Item Unver Benerir Extciemrry in a de- 
scription of Sweden’s Employment Security pro- 
gram is “the person must not have become idle 
by reason of participation in a labor dispute.” 
Students of unemployment problems will find 
other differences between the United States’ 
policy and Sweden’s in a 19 page publication of 


the California Institute of Technology “Swe- 
den’s Employment Security Program” and its 
impact on the country’s economy written by 
Dr. Carl G. Uhr and priced at $1.00. 


Written ror Emptovees ApproacHING Retire 
MENT, a new edition of a booklet explaining 
Social Security benefits, What's Coming To 


You, incorporates changes in the law that will 


be effective January I, 1901. 

Published as one in a series designed to 
counsel older employees and stimulate their 
ment, a copy of What's Com 


ing To You is available, without charge, from 


planning for retire 


Retirement Advisors, Inc., 3 East 54th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


From a Recent Issue of the Graphic Arts Re 
in item whose implications should 


us all food for thought. 


view comes 


“If recent surveys of high school students are 
valid, the graphic arts and all other industries 
have a tremendous task ahead. The Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., last 


month drew attention to results of two youth 


questionnaires which indicate definite misunder 


standing of our economic system, and asked for 
et this challenge 
tudent attitudes among 5,000 
magazines included this 
idvertising would be elimi 
ls would be ... Forty-seven 
er, 33°/ said higher, 18 


“Opinion Research Corporation, Princeton, 


N. J., found these beliefs among high school 


J 
seniors: 61 did not believe in prefits; 83 
estimated industry profits as up to 50°; 62 
thought workers should not produce all they 
could; 53°/, voted for government ownership of 
banks, railroads, steel; 55 believed in the 
theory, from each according to his ability, to 
eat h a cording to his needs. 

“Grimly, the Education Council points out, 
Let us not forget that the teen-ager of today is 


the voter and worker of tomorrow.” 
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Trree Books recommended as background read- 
ing at the opening meeting of a four-session 
seminar on People, Problems and Personnel 
Practices, conducted for the Philadelphia Wom- 
en's Personnel Group by Dr. Harry Wagen- 
heim, Director of Development of Psychiatry in 
Industry, Temple University, were: “Mental 
Health in Industry,” Taylor McLarie, “Man 
Against Himself,” Karl Menninger, and “Emo- 
tional Problems of Living” by English and Pear- 
son. All interesting and useful additions to any 
personnel person's bookshelf. 

Ir You Know or Anyons interested in finding 
a position overseas, tell them about a booklet 
published by the Office of Personnel of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration entitled 
“Employment in the ICA Foreign Service.” Full 
details on the kinds and categories of the jobs 
available, prerequisites for employment, benefits 
and services, remuneration, etc. are given. A 
copy may be obtained by writing the Chief, 
Employment Division, International Coopera- 


tion Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 





Dw You Kwow that 60°/% of the workers in 


Soviet Russia are on an incentive system of 


some sort ? 


In 1931 Stalin made official a change of one 


word in Marx's Slogan—“From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his need”— 
instead of need the word is now energy or enter- 
prise depending on the translation. 





How rar should a personnel worker go in show- 
ing concern for the individual worker? We re- 
cently met a dedicated woman in charge of 
personnel in a large bakery concern who even 
interrupts her night’s sleep to visit the night 
operations and get acquainted with the workers. 

Part of her concern is due to a persistent 
attempt that is being made to unionize the busi- 
ness, but it is apparent that she really cares 
about finding out whether her people are satis- 
fied and, if not, whether there is anything she 
can do about it. 


A personnel director of a much larger con- 


cern might well delegate some equally percep- 
tive person to feel out the climate in any opera- 
tion so large that there is no one, aside from a 
union representative, who takes any personal 
interest in the individual worker. 





Tue Personne, Development AND TRAINING 
Division of the Port of New York Authority 
has done an excellent job with its pamphlet de- 
scribing all the internal and outside training 
courses which are available to qualified em- 
ployees of the Authority. It lists a comprehen- 
sive group of programs ranging from Account- 
ing and Carpentry on through to Understand- 
ing Human Behavior and Work Simplification. 
Mr. John A. Little, Asst. Manager of Personnel 
Development and Training advises that a lim- 
ited number of booklets are still available to 
those who write him at 111 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Sten Any Goon Movies lately? One guaran- 
teed to amuse anyone in personnel is “I’m All 
Right, Jack.” Made in England—well cast and 
realistically photographed, it tells the story of a 
naive Oxford graduate’s efforts to get into in- 
dustry—first as a salesman, then as an executive, 
and finally as a worker. There, in his mistaken 
effort to show off to a disguised Time and Mo- 
tion Study man he precipitates a company-wide 
strike. 

The versatile comedian Peter Sellers is the 
chairman of the Works Committee, pompous, 
never using a small word when he can think of 
a big one, always referring to the “down-trodden 
working man” and “the way they do it better 
in Russia.” 

Some of the other laughs are occasioned by 
the behavior of the owners of the company and 
the company personnel man—a former Army 
Major who tries to apply army discipline and, 
when it fails, passes the buck in the army way. 
Have You happened to read about recent union 
activity in New York where some of the unions 
are embarking on private business, with a prom- 
ise to their members to reduce living costs. One 
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organization is starting a chain of drugstores 
where members may purchase drugs at much 
lower than the usual retail prices. More such 
excursions into retailing are in the planning 
stages. 

A New Ipea in sales and executive training was 
launched last November by a Division of The 
National Research Bureau, Inc. It is The Busi- 
nessmen’s Record Club which will offer mem- 
bers a Record-of-the-Month designed to pro- 
mote self-improvement among executives and 
their staffs on every level of business manage- 
ment. Topics to be covered include Personality 
Development, Public Speaking, Supervising 
Others, Selling Ideas and Products, Widening 
Personal Outlook and Getting Along With Peo- 
ple, among many. 

Each record will be cut by a recognized 

business leader and authority, and members will 
receive a monthly magazine offering records in 
other categories as well as current business 
Records-of-the-Month. 
Tue INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON Pustic Per- 
SONNEL ADMINISTRATION, whose programs always 
offer some excellent papers, presented an impos- 
ing array of authoritative speakers at their meet- 
ing in New York last fall. We recommend that 
you plan to attend one of the future meetings 
of this group, if you can, as they are very well 
planned and organized, and, because of the 
great variety of topics discussed, of more than 
usual interest. 

More than 700 people who heard experts in 
the field discuss such topics as Employee Per- 
formance Appraisal, Special Approach to Execu- 
tive Development, U. S. Manpower in the 1960's, 
Employees as Individuals, Classification and Pay 
Plans, and the Public Personnel Consultant 
Abroad, were present. 

It was interesting to note that most of the 
exhibits of the various state and federal groups 
had to do with recruitment programs and sup- 
porting material. 


One Way tHe Distance Between THeory and 


practice in personnel work is being bridged is 
through the increasing number of conferences 
jointly sponsored by the ASPA and the uni- 
versities and colleges with management courses. 

The ASPA regional vice presidents and 
the members of the Board of Directors are all 
active in industry and bring much from their 
practical experience to the meetings. 

ASPA has had splendid cooperation from 
a number of colleges and universities. The 
Heart of America Personnel Conference held 
annually in Kansas City is co-sponsored by the 
University of Kansas City and the ASPA Chap 
ter there, the Personnel Management Associa 
tion. 

Miami University at Oxford, Ohio has co 
sponsored a one day Conference in cooperation 
with ASPA chapters, in the area which in 
cludes the Cincinnati Personnel Association, the 
Hamilton Personnel Association, and the Mid 
dletown Personnel Association. 

The State University of Iowa is another in 
stitution which has cooperated with ASPA in 
offering conferences on vital personnel issucs 

Duke University at Durham, North Car 
lina has an Annual Regional Personnel Con 
ference which a number of ASPA key people 
have helped plan 

Fairleigh Dickinson University annually c 
sponsors a one day personnel institute with the 
Metropolitan New York Chapter of ASPA 

The University 
Relations Center at Cornell, and the Industrial 
Relations Center at University of Michigan 


h ve been notew rthy tor the if lose cooperation 


of Indiana, the Industrial 


with the Societv. These institutions have all 
made available significant personnel studies for 


} 


distribution to the members of the Society. 


Reouests for various 1960 issues of the Person 


nel Journal have been coming in more rapidly 
’ 
| 


than usual, but we still have copies for all the 
months except January, April, June, and Sep 
tember. If you have copies of any of these four 
issues which you would care to return to us, we 
will gladly pay $.50 for each copy in good con 
dition. 
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Are Trere Too Many Associations devoted to 
personnel? During a recent interview with Pro- 
fessor George Strother of the University of Wis- 
consin, whose most recent Personnel Journal 
article was “How to Make Your Salary Offer 
Most Attractive to College Men,” in the Febru- 
ary 1960 issue, we were impressed by the num- 
ber of professional organizations he was eligible 
for or belonged to. Some of the national associ- 
ations are the American Society for Personnel 
Administration, the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, the Society for Advancement 
of Management, the National Office Manage- 
ment Association and the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. In addition his university has 
a very active management institute which brings 
in qualified people from industry to teach semi- 
nars in personnel and industrial relations. 
From time to time there have been discus- 
sions in these columns about titles for people in 
personnel. When Professor Strother was mak- 
ing a survey of personnel practices in Wisconsin 


industry he found a progression of titles accord- 


ing to the importance accorded the personnel 
job. 

First Employment Manager, then Personnel 
Manager, then Director of Personnel. Industrial 
Relations Director seemed to occupy a less im- 
portant position than Director of Industrial Re- 
lations who was often a Vice President. 

In the article about his survey printed in 
May-June Personnel, Professor Strother quotes 
from Dale Yoder’s book “Personnel Manage- 
ment and Labor Relations” on the question of 
professionalism. Yoder measures it by how close 
the practice and theory are. 

“The criteria which are inherent to any 
profession are standardized training, standard- 
ized practice, information exchange, professional 
literature, continuing research, professional eth- 
ics and an attitude of learning.” Quite a yard- 
stick! 

Strother concluded from his study of 18 
Wisconsin companies that personnel manage- 
ment has not advanced to the degree that exists 
in such professions as medicine and law. 
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Whenever possivle, people should be induced to work harder and produce more through 
understanding and cooperation, rather than by the mere exercise of authority. The “do-it- 
or-else” type of supervision seldom brings the desired results, though some people feel that 
authoritarian management is staging a comeback. 





Motivation By 
Dynamic Supervision 


OR A supervisor to practice creative, coopera- 
Fi. motivation is to practice dynamic super- 
vision. The same can be said for the creative 
leader, executive, director, administrator, man- 
ager, or parent. 

Dynamic supervision is creative; I like to 
contrast it with static supervision which is non- 
creative and merely “holds the line.” What do 
psychology and the social sciences know about 
creative, dynamic supervision? Is it the opposite 
of authoritarian supervision? Yes? What, then, 
is authority ? 

The success of an executive depends, in 
large part, on the effectiveness with which he 
works with other people. Both individual exec 
utives and organizations wish for more definite 
concepts, methods, even formulae to achieve 
their management goals. At one end of the 
scale the individual would be able to accomplish 
his objectives if he had such formulae; at the 
other end organizations — companies, labor 
groups, political groups, nations—could achieve 
their goals if formulae were available. But a 
science of working with others has not gone 
forward swiftly, so that all too little is known 


Adapted from Executive Skills: Their Dynamics and 
Development. By Roger Bellows and Thomas Q. Gilson, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. January, 
1961. 


By Rocer M. BeLtows 
Professor and Chairman 
University College 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
about it. What is now known stems from only 
a few decades of research of the behavioral 
sciences. 

Nonetheless, the new field of group dynam 
ics has produced results of studies which are 
suggestive and provocative. Such research has 
yielded evidence for certain modes of control. 
This, in each case, pertains to specific situations. 
Generalizable rules, rules that are proven to 
work in various situations, are not yet avail- 
able; what has been found to work in one place 
may not, indeed will iikely not, work in another. 
The results cf such research have, however, pro 
vided a framework for approaches to super- 
vision that becomes more and more concise as 
research progress is made. 

As Ordway Tead has said, “The problem 

determining the strategy likely to get a 
response of self-motivated enthusiasm.” 


Leadership 


Leadership has been defined in a number 
of different ways, two of which may be con- 
sidered briefly here. (1) From the viewpoint 
of one definition, leadership is seen as ordering 
or directing the activities of others; this depends 
upon authority of the supervisor or executive. 
We may call it the directive mode. (2) From 


the viewpoint of another definition leadership 
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of others is seen as a cooperative activity, typi- 
fied by the phrase “working with.” From this 
latter viewpoint it is defined as arranging the 
situation so that the work will go forward in 
a shared direction. We may designate this as 
the cooperative mode. 

The term ‘supervisor’ implies looking over 
the shoulder of the worker; if he is not doing 
what he is supposed to be doing he is then told 
—ordered, directed—what to do. This is the 
traditional way of management or control of 
the actions of others. 

Some writers have looked upon supervision 
in terms of only the first definition." They see 
such a mode of supervision as a mere passing 
down of orders by virtue of authority. They 
reserve the term leadership to include only the 
second definition. It seems necessary for the 
student of supervision and leadership to distin- 
guish clearly between these two modes of super- 
vision. Before discussing them in detail con- 
sideration may be given parenthetically to lack 
of supervision or latssez faire, which, in only a 
few situations, could be said to be creative. 

Certain situations may arise in business and 
industry as well as in other organizations in 
which the best method of achieving productivity 
is not to supervise or lead at all. The work may 
go forward most effectively in a shared direction 
without supervision. For example in a com- 
pany'’s research and development division the 
workers may be so competent in their special 
areas that the creative work of the division goes 
forward best without direction, interference, aid 
of communication from above. 

In one sense the laissez faire condition (it 
is not a mode of leadership) is the result of 
leadership. When a favorable laissez fatre con- 
dition exists it may be the result of previous 
effective behavior on the part of the leader: the 
conditions have already been arranged. From 
time-to-time, as new conditions arise, new co- 
operative arrangements will be made. 

In virtually all other situations the Jaissez 
farre condition is impractical and a sign of dis- 


1See, for example, Chapter 2 of Creative Leadership, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 





regard for the welfare of the organization. Such 
situations arise as a result either of ignorance or 
lack of motivation on the part of the supervisor. 

To sum up what has been said thus far: 
we distinguish supervision of two kinds, direc- 
tive (authoritarian) and cooperative. The com- 
plete lack of supervision may be favorable if 
sufficient leadership has taken place, otherwise 
loss to all concerned may result. We may now 
turn to an analysis of each of the two modes 
of supervision as ways of working with people. 


Authority vs. Cooperation 


The directive mode depends upon authority 
and the cooperative mode does not. It is desir- 
able to define and discuss authority. An illustra- 
tion will aid us here. 

The personnel department of a large 
manufacturing plant was reorganized. The 
plan called for change of several of the job 
titles and position descriptions of the de- 
partment employees. The plan was finalized 
without discussion, cooperation or even 
knowledge of the employees themselves. 
Mr. Larson, personnel director of the com- 
pany, was, for the most part, an authori- 
tarian by background and training. He 
was a reserve Army officer of the old school 

he believed in authority: that orders of 

a superior should be obeyed to the letter 

without hesitation or question. He was 

legalistic, logical, autocratic, authoritative, 
formal and rigidly directive as far as his 
employees were concerned. 

When his plan was in its final form 
Mr. Larson called a meeting of the person- 
nel department staff to tell them of the 
change. He began the meeting in a formal 
manner and read off the list of changes 
from a prepared memorandum, copies of 
which he then passed out among the em- 
ployees. He ended the brief meeting with 
this order: “Take your posts.” 

The employees were dismayed. There 
was for a short time complete silence in the 
meeting room; then, when the group dis- 
persed, the employees got together in small 
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groups to discuss their versions of the im- 

plications of the changes. Surprise, discon- 

tent, lack of understanding were evident. 

A cooperative social climate was not en- 
hanced by the directive style of supervision illus- 
trated by this example. The morale in Mr. 
Larson’s department had been something less 
than good. Contributing to low morale was his 
habitually autocratic mode of supervision. Turn- 
over rate of his employees was higher than that 
of other clerical departments of the company, 
and unrest and discontent were visible. Larson 
did, however, achieve his immediate goal. The 
employees did “take their posts”; the reorgani- 
zation itself was brought about. However, the 
achievement of the longer range goal, that of 
high efficiency coupled with satisfaction and 
harmony, were achieved only to a small degree. 

A more cooperative mode of leadership, to 
be analyzed and discussed below, might have 
resulted in a more satisfactory outcome—an out- 
come in which the social climate engendered by 
it should have contributed to shared goals of 
high productivity together with good morale. 

When Larson had been promoted to depart- 
ment head some months previous to his re 
organization he had referred to his new activity 
as “taking over” the department: “When I take 
over I’m going to reorganize and streamline 
the department.” To “streamline” the depart- 
ment meant, to him, clear definition of channels 
of authority. He believed there was one and 
only one mode of supervision: the authoritarian 
mode. He wanted to deal with each employee 
by the authority vested in him by the organiza- 
tion. 


The Poverty of Authority 


Authority is that which influences or de- 
termines behavior of a person under circum- 
stances in which the person has no participation 
in deciding the behavior. In some situations it 
is the opposite of “the golden rule.” Larson's 
employees “took their posts” without coopera- 
tive discussion; they did not participate in the 
plan. Authority reduced the number of alterna- 
tive ways of behaving to two. Authority always 


is coupled with the power of sanction. Use of 
authority always implies “do it or else.” The 
“or else” in the case of Larson's group was quit, 
leave, resign, get fired. The authoritative mode 
of supervision is accompanied by an explicit or 
implied threat of sanction or punishment. The 
order includes “or suffer the consequences.” 

Authority as defined includes two parts: 
giving an order and carrying out the order. The 
significant aspect of authority is that it does not 
exist if the receiver of the order does not carry 
it out. If he refuses, or brings in play his own 
or a union's sanctions, or tries and fails to carry 
out the order, then authority is not present. 
There would have been complete lack of author 
ity in Larson's case if the employees of the de 
partment had refused to submit to the orders. 

They did not submit completely; they ap- 
peared to be subservient, not subordinate, when 
the order was given. But they did not do so 
with great enthusiasm. They did not carry out 
the orders without question. When they gath- 
ered in small groups after the meeting they 
questioned the reorganization plan; when they 
entered upon their new duties on subsequent 
days they did so in a way that resulted in con- 
siderably less than maximum efficiency to the 
department. Authority was present in some de- 
gree but it was not complete. 

It is seen that authority as a mode of super 
vision is not an allor-none affair. It exists in 
degree. 

Authority may not be complete for two rea- 
sons: (1) willingness and (2) ability on the part 
of the workers. In the illustration of Larson's 
department he had not taken into account in a 
reasonably precise way the problem of matching 
abilities with specifications of the different posi- 
tions in the department to which he reallocated 


the various employees. We would not expect 


authority to work very well. This is an illustra- 
tion of lack of supervisory skills as well as mis- 
use of authority on Larson's part. For example 
Larson reassigned an efficient personnel record 
typist to the position of interviewing clerical ap- 
plicants, believing that the experience in typing 


applications would carry over and be beneficial 
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in the interviewing job. Since she had done a 
good job at typing there was in his mind reason 
to believe that she would do a good job of inter- 
viewing. This skilled typist did not have the 
prerequisites as set forth in the position specifi- 
cation of interviewer. These prerequisites in- 
cluded personal characteristics, formal training 
and experience requirements. 

If the personnel record typist had possessed 
the appropriate outwardly visible personality 
characteristics for the interviewing job this 
would be only one of the requirements. But she 
did not possess the formal training background 
and she lacked experience. The other missing 
link in the reassignment would pertain to the 
willingness on the part of the employee to take 
on the new work of interviewing. 

Since such information concerning the re- 
quirements and the psychological characteristics 
of the reassignee would be concrete this part of 
the authoritarian supervisor’s job would seem 
relatively simple. The part of it that is not sim- 
ple has to do with the motivational character- 
istics of the individual: does the employee want 
the new duties called for by the reassignment? 
Whether the person wants the new duties is de- 
termined by an extremely complex set of factors. 
Included among these in Larson’s situation are 
such aspects of the situation as the social rela- 
tionships among the girls, the status of the new 
duties as seen by the employees and other group 
dynamics that are difficult to analyze and inter- 
pret by the authoritarian supervisor. In fact he 
does not tend to take these emotional and social 
factors into account, believing that ordering or 
directing a department is itself more of a me- 
chanical than a social process. In a word, he 
neglects the motivational conditions in the situa- 
tion. These are of paramount importance. 

A study that illustrates the cooperative, par- 
ticipative mode has been called “the experiment 
that failed.”? It really failed because it ‘worked 
too well,’ as we shall see a few paragraphs fur- 
ther on. 


2William Foote Whyte: Money and Motivation, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1955, chapter 10, pp. 90-92. 
The chapter was written by George Strauss; the consultant 
in the study was Alex Bavelas. 


The Experiment that Failed 

This study is primarily concerned with re- 
lations of a group of girls and their foreman in 
a toy manufacturing plant; secondarily it con- 
cerns what happened, when attitudes and work 
efficiency of this small group were changed, as 
a result of changed group dynamics, to relations 
of this small group to the larger organization. 

The foreman of the group was, at first, au- 
tocratic. He was having troubles with low mo- 
rale, especially after the toy painting operation 
on which the girls were engaged was reengi- 
neered. The engineers had calculated a rate at 
which each girl could work when fully trained. 
Most of the girls were trainees; the quit rate 
had been high. The girls were paid a learning 
bonus which was eliminated after six months 
experience for each girl. They were then on a 
group bonus plan. 

The girls seemed to learn more slowly than 
had been anticipated; they complained that a 
higher rate of production was expected than 
they could achieve. They complained about 
poor ventilation. The engineer complained that 
they resisted the engineered plan. 

A consultant (Alex Bavelas) talked: several 
times with the foreman, suggesting a meeting 
with the girls. The foreman held the meeting; 
the girls asked for a ventilation fan; it was pro- 
vided; the girls seemed happier. Then the fore- 
man got the idea that another participative dis- 
cussion, a second meeting, would help further; 
he held another meeting. Here perhaps is where 
he made his mistake. The meetings seemed 
effective, however “because of the reduced ten- 
sions and good will engendered by the original 
discussions.” 

The girls were concerned about the speed 
of the hooks on which the toys were conveyed. 

The turning point of the discussion 
came when the group’s leader frankly ex- 
plained that the point wasn’t that they 
couldn’t work fast enough to keep up with 
the hooks, but that they couldn’t work at 
that pace all day long. The foreman ex- 
plored the point. The girls were unanimous 
in their opinion that they could keep up 
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with the belt for short periods if they want- 
ed to. But they didn’t want to because if 
they showed that they could do this for 
short periods they would be expected to do 
it all day long. 
The meeting ended with an unprece- 
dented request: “Let us adjust the speed of 
the belt faster or slower depending on how 
we feel.” The foreman, understandably 
startled, agreed to discuss this with the 
superintendent and the engineers! 
The engineers’ reaction naturally was 
that the girls’ suggestion was heresy. Only 
after several meetings was it granted grudg- 
ingly that there was in reality some latitude 
within which variations in the speed of the 
hooks would not affect the finished prod- 
uct. After considerable argument and many 
dire prophecies by the engineers, it was 
agreed to try out the girls’ idea. 
With great misgivings, the foreman 
had a control with a dial marked “low, 
medium, fast” installed at the booth of the 
group leader; she could now adjust the 
speed of the belt anywhere between the 
lower and upper limits that the engineers 
had set. The girls were delighted, and spent 
many lunch hours deciding how the speed 
vf the belt should be varied from hour to 
hour throughout the day 
The girls, within three weeks, were work- 
ing at a speed 30 to 50 per cent higher than the 
level expected when the reengineered plan was 
put into effect. Thy were still collecting the 
learning bonus, plus base pay, plus the group 
bonus; their earnings were much higher than 
expected—more, in fact, than highly skilled 
workers in other departments of the factory 

This caused conflict with and discontent in 
other parts of the plant. Finally the superin 
tendent ordered the painting department to re- 
turn to the original system of payment and 
revoked the group bonus. Production decreased 
and “within a month all but two of the eight 
girls had quit; the foreman also resigned within 
several months.” 


The moral of this story is obvious: the co- 


operative mode may work well within a group 
but an appropriate social climate, including mu- 
tual understanding, must pervade the entire 
organization if it is to have lasting values. 

I disagree somewhat with Erwin Schoen- 
field that authoritarian management is a reviv 
ing concept.* Rather, I believe that a realization 
of proper uses of authority—an understanding 
of conditions under which it works and those 


in which it does not—is emerging. 
Conclust ns 


Authority 
supervision only when it is needed for the wel 


ler 


a useful and fair practice in 


fare of the group. Whenever possible cons 


ation and cooperation as a Way of motivating 


workers can be used instead, with greater effect 


An excellent principle is “use as much coopera 


tion as you can and as little authority as pos 

tive, dynamic leader, one who ar 

the situation so that the work goes for 

d direction will (1) be sensitive 

the situation so that he will (2) 

more accurate judgments s to 

hority is necessary and how much 

in be used—for the maximum 
number of people. 


greatest 


d, “Authoritarian Management 
Per anel, XXXVI (1959), 21-4 
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Training in all employee categories of 36 companies is at best informal, and leaves a great 
deal to be desired—both training for the job and subsequent in-service training—to judge 
from the results of this personally conducted survey. 





So This Is Modern Training? 


(Part I of Two Parts) 


N atrempt has been made by the writer to 
A carry out a study of current training prac- 
tices in industry which would give a complete 
and accurate picture of such training within a 
given area. Instead of a hit-or-miss survey, by 


means of mailed questionnaires, he visited per- 


sonally all the plants, employing 150 or more 
employees, within an approximate 50-mile radius 
of Lexington, Kentucky. In all, he visited 36 
plants, making personal contacts in each to in- 
sure a 100°, response. Consequently the results 
are comprehensive and give a correct picture of 
present day industrial training, at least in this 
particular area. In each company, the informa- 
tion was obtained from the personnel manager 
or some higher official or combination of off- 
cials. 

The extent to which the findings in the 
Lexington area are typical of the country as a 
whole may be judged sormewhat by the types 
of companies included in this study: electrical 
appliances, electrical equipment, glass, clothing, 
tools, hardware, electronics, office equipment, 
tobacco processing, distilling, furniture, shoes, 
paper products, lighting equipment, small parts 
manufacture, pencils, food processing, etc. The 
plants ranged in size from 150 to more than 
2,000 employees, with the mean approximately 
250, and among the companies included were 
General Electric, Procter and Gamble, Sylvania, 
Square D, Corning Glass, International Busi- 
ness Machines, Dixie Cup, General Shoe, Palm 
Beach, and Bundy Tubing. 
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The same blank (three page questionnaire) 
was followed in obtaining the information on 
training practices in four employee categories: 
(1) hourly (production) employees, (2) office 
employees, (3) line supervisors, and (4) higher 
levels of management. By using a uniform 
blank for each employee category in each com- 
pany it was possible to tally the results and so 
arrive at percentages to indicate the prevalence 
of practices in each aspect of the study. The 
information actually obtained was much more 
detailed than is suggested by the “conclusions 
and observations“ we shall draw. Should any- 
one wish to check on our findings in his own 
area the author would be happy to supply a 
copy of the three page questionnaire which was 
used. 

The study covered three areas of training: 
(1) Orientation training, (2) training of the 
new employee for his job, and (3) in-service 
training. Not only the presence or absence of 
training was covered but emphasis was placed 
upon determining the extent of such training, 
its nature, its quality, and its results. The pres- 
ent report covers hourly and office employees. 
A subsequent publication will report on the 
findings regarding line supervisors and higher 
levels of management. 


Ortentation 


A variety of conclusions and observations 
can be drawn from the information obtained. 
And we suspect, in view of the representative- 
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ness of these companies, that other studies in 
other parts of the country would lead to similar 
conclusions. Most hourly (94°/) and office new 
employees (86%) are oriented, usually quite 
briefly, in the history, background and rules of 
the company by one or more officials—the em- 
ployee’s immediate supervisor, the personnel 
manager, or the plant manager. There usually 
is a trip through the plant (66°, 60°/)* and to 
the department (83°4, 80°4) where the new 
recruit will work. A routine is normally fol- 
lowed and some sort of brochure or booklet on 
the company and its rules is provided in ap- 
proximately fifty percent of the companies. In- 
formation on fringe benefits stands out most 
prominently (97°4, 85°4), almost as important 
as is the discussion of company rules and regu- 
lations (100%, 83°%). Grievance procedures are 
discussed with hourly employees (64°/,) but less 
often with office employees (20°/,). The same is 
true of promotion requirements (53°, 37°), 
causes for discipline (75°/,, 43°/,) and causes for 
dismissal (75°, 40°/,). Information on in-service 
training is usually not discussed (14°%, 9%), 
doubtless because the majority of these compa- 
nies do not provide such training. Altogether, 
in most companies, the general orientation of 
the new employee into the company appears to 
be quite superficial and hurried, one “interview” 
(60°4,, 62°/,) of less than one hour . 


Kind of Training 


The actual training of the new recruit for 
his job is predominantly informal (83°%, 73°/,) 
and from what we were able to gather from 
additional questioning, it is informal to the ex- 
tent of being both scanty and unplanned. Most- 
ly the new recruit is turned over to a busy 
supervisor (78°, 719%) or experienced worker 
(70%, 51°%)t who “helps him along” until he 
can “catch on” to his job. The new employee is 
usually told and shown what to do and then is 
instructed to go ahead and try it (under obser- 
vation) for a few times. If he seems to get the 


*The first percent holds for hourly workers and the 
second for office employees. 

tQuite a few companies use both the supervisor and 
an experienced worker in training. 


general idea or the “hang” of the job, he is left 
to his own devices with the word that if he 
needs help he is to call his “instructor.” The 
new employee thus learns largely by practice, 
with help if he gets into a pinch. By far the 


most of the training is of less than one month 


duration (75°%, 83%). Such training is, of 
course, given after assignment to the job. Any 
check of the effectiveness of the training is com- 
monly some vague informal observation by the 
employee’s immediate supervisor (47°/, 50°), 
or by some reference to the catch-all term “im- 
proved production” (72°/, 28°/,). From the gen- 
eral tenor of responses to additional questions, 
it became quite obvious to the writer that in 
most companies both the training of new em- 
ployees and the evaluation of such training leave 
much to be desired and are indeed “informal” 


and really quite nebulous. 
In-Service Training 


The overall picture of the in-service training 
of present employees is even less favorable. Close 
to half the companies provide no additional 
training for hourly employees and sixty percent 
provide no such training for office employees. 
In both instances, no discernible plan is followed 
in selecting employees for additional training— 
this in the face of the fact that administrative 
and executive personnel are recruited from 
among the hourly and office employees. The in- 
service training which is available is provided 
mainly by the employee's immediate supervisor 
or an experienced fellow worker and consists in 
teaching how to do the present job better. About 
25 percent of the companies allow and a few of 
these encourage hourly employees to take addi- 
tional training (usually provided by some out- 
side agency) on their own time. In the case of 
office employees this is true in only 15 percent 
of the companies. 

We admit that we may be somewhat preju- 
diced in our general conclusion due to our dis- 
appointment in not finding high order training 
programs in modern industry. Yet somehow 
we are constrained to say that present day indus- 


(Continued on page 326) 








The best public relations program accomplishes little, if employees do not present a favorable 


story about the company for which they work. 





Personnel Administration 
And The Corporate Image 


OO: of the areas of corporate responsibility 


which seems to lie in a haze between per- 
sonnel and public relations is the general re- 
sponsibility for studying and improving what 
is known as the “corporate image.” A number 
of larger firms have set aside budgetary amounts 
running from a few thousands up to six figures 
annually for the somewhat amorphous purpose 
of creating a better image of the corporation be- 
fore the public. To date, little if any of this 
money has been spent on, nor any serious atten- 
tion paid to, the topic of employee relations, with 
the possible exceptions of those firms where both 
employee relations and public relations are the 
responsibility of a single officer. 

An image—being what it is—is naturally a 
difficult thing to define and improve since you 
can’t measure a pound or yard of it. Most of the 
measures of it are verbal samplings and relative 
measures against an intangible scale which was 
constructed from sample interviews or question- 
naires. 

Despite these shortcomings, the corporate 
image, defined here as the extent of favor or 
disfavor with which various publics hold the 
corporation in our society, has some long run 
importance to the continued growth and pros- 
perity of our major companies. It’s also, it is 
proposed here, fully as much a responsibility of 
the employee relations manager as it is of the 
public relations man. It’s further proposed that 


By Georce S. OpiorNe 
Bureau of Industrial Relations 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


in many ways the personnel man is better 
equipped through his experience and knowl- 
edge of corporate organizational behavior to sub- 
stantially improve that image, not only among 
employees but in the eyes of the public at large. 


What is Being Done About the Corporate 
Image? 

Several facets make up most companies’ cor- 
porate image programs: 

1. Institutional advertising. This is the ex- 
penditure of money to buy radio, TV and maga- 
zine advertising time and space to tell the pub- 
lic that the large company isn’t as bad as it is 
pictured. Much of it is defensive in tone, and 
still more is not especially convincing, but never- 
theless where it tells the underlying facts of the 
situation it does some substantial good. 

2. Donations and support of community 
activity. Perhaps the most effective community 
relations programs are also those which build 
the best corporate images, since they do it at 
the grass roots. Support of Red Cross, red 
feather, and hospital drives by company policy 
and executive action have gone far to convince 
members of that section that the corporation is 
a good citizen and worthy of their support and 
kind opinion. 

3. Businessmen in politics. Since 1958 there 
has been a rash of company programs which 
would get the management and staff people em- 
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ployed by the corporation into the political life 
of the community through office holding, dona- 
tions to parties of their choice, and making state- 
ments on issues which will be voted upon by 
the electorate. Some of these have been frankly 
aimed at off-setting union power and definitely 
partisan, where others have been non-partisan 
and aimed at building better communities re 
gardless of party. 

4. Miscellaneous public relations methods. 
These include all of the great array of tech- 
niques of press releases, executive speeches writ- 
ten by corporate image experts, and the other 
multifarious methods used by the symbol mani- 
pulators of the public relations profession. Often 
this is done through “counselors,” a major part 
£ whose business now consists of selling the 
orporate image to Americans along with soap, 
cereals, and compact cars. 

5. College relations. Still another facet of 
the corporate image program in our time has 
been the tremendous enlargement of support 
programs for colleges and universities by corpo 
rations. This has been especially true in the in 

ince of the small liberal arts college, the 
United Negro College Fund, and through sup 
port of gifted students in every university. It 
Iso extends to support of basic research and the 
support of helping legisl 


1! 


ition in tax supported 
res. At its best this has had an immense 
impact upon the corporate image in society gen- 
erally, and among the opinion makers on the 
faculty. Perhaps the most outstanding of these 
was the no-string-attached grant made by the 
Ford Foundation to increase faculty salaries in 
hundreds of small colleges acréss the land. Per 
haps the low point was a strident letter received 
at Michigan by a business school professor from 
the divisional public relations director of a large 
electric company in which he boorishly directed, 
“vou better teach the youngsters so and so” and 
included a copy of a speech by his boss which 
he proposed should be incorporated into the lec- 
ture notes of that professor for the following 
year. This particular letter, published in an 
alumni magazine sent a ripple of indignation 


icross that campus that affected not only that 


company’s image, but that of the corporation 


generally. 


How Can The Personnel Administrator 


Affect Corporate Image? 


This brief sketch of the pattern of corporate 
image programs is of course the merest outline 
of the complex program which has been devised 
to help improve the corporate image. What can 
the personnel administrator in the corporation 

reate more favorable corporate 
rom an examination of a dozen or so 


such programs coad i 


image? 
ucted by personnel men 
who are cognizant of the program and are 
working on it, the following guides would ap 
be pertinent 

1. Understand how the corporation ts viewed 
generally. In most people's minds the corpora 
tion is viewed as a body having great concen 
trations of power, and this power is what causes 


people 


to be apprehensive of it. Professor Clare 


Griffin, returning from a trip to Asia declared 
e the American has of the corpora 
which the Ceylonese native has 


! 


int which is indigenous to that coun 


rmance it can deliver, 
the fact that it relieves 
ind troublesome effort. 
this ponderous. thick 
nster which can knoct 
wn | on people in its efforts 
without having spec feclings of regret or reso 
lution to impr 
2. The corporation must use its power to 
produce, not to control When the corporation 
uses its pow timber from the north 
ow cost housing, or iron 
indland to Maryland to make 
: in accord with a 
cepted standards which the citizen at large 
wants of it. When it uses that power to invade 
privacy, to demand conformity to its mores, to 
throw out long service emplovees without re 
gard for their needs and feelings, it is hated. In 
employee relations this means that a great mea- 
sure of warmth and human consideration for 


employees becomes part of the pattern of cre- 
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ating a favorable corporate image. 

3. The corporation must temper its political 
power. Great suspicion of the corporation exists 
in legislatures and municipal administration 
quarters, and this can be aggravated where em- 
ployees can add evidence that the company is 
going to any excesses to manipulate its em- 
ployees toward supporting such machinations. 
Political action programs among employees, 
whether initiated by public relations, public af- 
fairs, or employee relations should be scrutinized 
by employee relations for any adverse effects 
upon employee relations, and especially those 
which appear to be an invasion of the privacy 
of the individual employee. The two great un- 
arguable subjects, politics and religion are still 
tender points of contact, and the hint of any 
attempt to throw the weight of the corporation 
into efforts to affect cither must inevitably have 
a bad effect upon the corporate image. 

4. Personnel policy weighs heavily in cor- 
porate images. Perhaps the greatest single cor- 
roborative evidence which a community or so- 
ciety can obtain about the corporate intent is 
from those who are employees of it. If they 
present a favorable, friendly story about their 
employer, and report that it is restrained, ma- 
ture, socially useful, and permits the individual 
some dignity as an employee this is the greatest 
single media for corporate image materials. Do 
the employees report that the management is 
responsive to overall needs of its employees? Do 
the employees generally declare that their em- 
ployer is useful and efficient in his conduct of 
the corporation's affairs? Is the picture they 
paint one of the friendly, human, yet orderly 
and effective organization? If so then the corpo- 
rate image will be sound. Without it it cannot 
he acceptable no matter how loudly it protests 
through other media of its good intentions and 
virtues. 

5. Personnel practices add up to a total 
image. In every step of personnel administration 
the corporate image is at stake. Good recruiting 
and the selection of able men, the advancement 
of able men on merit, equitable treatment of 
complaints, pay which is consistent with the 


ability of the firm to pay, comparable to com- 
munity rates, and internally consistent are part 
of this picture. Regard for the whole person 
through fringe programs which provide secur- 
ity, ample recourse in the event of injustice and 
discriminatory treatment are still further part of 
the fabric which comprise the corporate image. 
Regard for the health and safety of workers, and 
of their privacy as people are still others. 

The basic objective of personnel administra- 
tion is almost certainly to acquire and main- 
tain a productive and creative work force. Yet 
this alone isn't enough if it doesn’t add up to 
a picture of employee satisfaction which reflects 
itself in favorable testimony, voluntarily given, 
that the corporation is by and large an institu- 
tion to be admired. There are plenty of critics 


who will invent excuses to delimit the power of 
the corporation because of its possible excesses, 
ind the use of its power for other things than 


getting things done. Occasionally the personnel 
manager should address himself to this larger 
problem of corporate image and use it as a 
measuring stick to appraise the overall effects 
of his efforts. 

The alternative is the ever present possibili- 
ty that substantial changes may ensue which 
will limit not only the power which breeds ex- 
cesses but also to get things done and perform 
economically useful acts. This would be a social 
and economic catastrophe, and make it a worth- 
while objective of personnel administrators. 





“To be happy in this life, a woman needs 
the optimism of a child, the chic of a 
mannequin, the diplomacy of a Prime 
Minister, the nerves of a cold potato, the 
wisdom of Solomon and the complacency 
of a prize cat.” 


—Author Unknown 


“Nobody grows old merely by living a 
number of years. People grow old only 
by deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle 
the face, but to give up enthusiasm wrin- 
kles the soul. Worry, doubt, self-interest, 
fear, despair—these are the long, long 
years that bow the head and turn the 
growing spirit back to dust.” 


Watterson Lone 











To develop and then maintain the status of the personnel department, new approaches to the 
many problems of management-employee relations must be tried; new solutions found. An 


interesting step in that direction is this 





ob Evaluation Study-1960 


His study is based on the idea that a three- 
T tea job evaluation can be developed, 
based on (1) time span of discretion, (2) man 
qualifications, (3) the labor market. 

The main product of this study will be rec- 
ommendations which will affect department sal- 
ary administration practices. The study in itself 
will not initiate any changes in policy. There 
will be some tangible by-products: (1) A re- 
classification of jobs by job family. This should 
result in greatly reducing the job classification 
codings and might be used as a basis for change 
of our present system. (2) Generic job descrip- 
tions for job family classifications. These will 
be based on both present job descriptions and 
information derived from time span interviews. 
(2) A validation study of test results in key job 

ssifications. 

We will attempt to determine whether some 
new techniques can be developed and applied 
in the area of non-exempt compensation which 
will help to meet some of the present problems 
in job evaluation. Our present method of job 
evaluation is a point rating system based on six 
factors—each factor, except one, having five pos- 
sible degrees for rating and the sixth factor hav 
ing two degrees but with the possibility of fur 
ther evaluation based on special considerations. 
This plan has been designed to fit our graded 
structure which consists of twelve salaried 


grades. This is a single rate structure; that is, 


By Hersert D. Rossman 
Analyst-Salary Administration 
Missile & Space Vehicle Department 
General Electric Company, Philadelphia 


a job which is graded in a particular grade has 
only one pay point for fully qualified perform 
ance. The | ym new to the job will start at 
some point below the job rate and will progress 
itervals. This usually 
year. At the top 

12) movement be- 
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from the usu iving the evalua 
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tion done by a committee. Most experts in the 
field of salary administration recommend the 
committee method to eliminate, as much as pos- 
sible, the possibility of individual bias.’ The 
tendency, therefore, at MSVD may be that the 
manager who is very close to the job (and who 
needs this job in order to help carry out the 
work of his operation) will probably tend to 
place greater importance on this job than would 
a committee of impartial observers. 

It is also argued that a committee can be 
unduly influenced in a subtle manner about cer- 
tain jobs. It has been shown that even in factor 
analysis, which is the most complex evaluation 
system, very little of the ratings of each of the 
factors is actually free from influence of the 
central idea of job status.” 

No job evaluation can operate in a vacuum. 
Regardless of the symmetry achieved in job 
grades or the slope of the curve, there are very 
definite forces at work exerting external influ- 
ence on the salary structure. Perhaps the great- 
est of these forces is the labor market. No mat- 
ter how perfectly a job fits into a salary struc- 
ture, if the labor market dictates that the job be 
paid 50% higher, this will have to be paid to 
fill the job if comparable work is expected. If 
enough jobs fall far enough outside the line of 
the salary curve, salary administrators change 
the curve.’ It seems unrealistic to eliminate con- 
sideration of probably the strongest determinant 
of pay from the initial set-up of a system to 
determine pay. Most salary administrators will 
argue that this is necessary in order to keep the 
system “pure,” and that only by making the in- 
ternal comparison under considerations of “ster- 
ility,” can the right structure be determined. 
They seem to regard the labor market as a vul- 
gar influence which would corrupt the new eval- 
uation system, at least until they have to make 
the system work. Some thought at this point 


Edward N. Hay, “Training the Evaluation Committee 
in Factor Comparison Job Evaluation,” The AMA Hand- 
book of Wage & Salary Administration, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1950, p. 45. 

2A. G. Elliott, “Job Evaluation—Science Fiction?,” 
Personnel Management, March, 1960, pp. 36-45. 

3Sumner D. Charm, Wage Policy for Management, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, N.Y., N.Y., 1949, p. 81. 


should be given to whether the wages set by the 
action of the labor market are basically unsound 
from a job evaluation standpoint. One of the 
big arguments that salary administrators use for 
job evaluation programs is that they must pro- 
vide enough back-up information so that the 
administrators can justify their position in rating 
jobs to employees. They feel that if they have 
enough documentation, this will bring accept- 
ance. However, they overlook the fact that rates 
which are set through the reaction of forces in 
the market have the widest acceptance of all. 
Does this mean then that a survey can be 


made and that the entire structure can be set on 
this basis without any further need for any kind 
of internal job evaluation system? I might be 


inclined to say yes under certain conditions. In 
effect, this is almost completely how our rates 
are determined in the hourly area. This is so 
because of the structure and clear definition of 
most hourly jobs which allows for easier com- 
parison within and between various industries 
in any area. Within the non-exempt salaried 
group, there are certain classes of jobs which 
come close to this kind of treatment—certain 
drafting jobs, telephone operators, routine cleri- 
cal jobs, order typists, messenger boys. How- 
ever, a great many of our non-exempt salaried 
jobs fall outside the area of strict definition. 
These jobs, although calling for certain skills, 
provide considerable opportunity for latitude in 
terms of duties performed and responsibility as- 
sumed. This is also reflected by salary surveys 
for these kinds of jobs. The range of pay within 
a job classification from high to low is much 
greater than the range paid for hourly produc- 
tion-type jobs. The problem then is to deter- 
mine where our jobs fit in this range. 

There is excellent material available on area 
salary rates through the Philadelphia Survey 
Group. This is a group composed of represen- 
tatives from about sixty commercial and indus- 
trial firms in the Philadelphia area. The organi- 
zation conducts two salary surveys each year in 
which all companies in the group participate. 
The majority of jobs within the MSVD graded 


salary structure are included in these surveys so 
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that a very good estimate of the labor market 
rates for these jobs is available. 

An interesting theory has been put forth by 
Dr. Elliott Jaques for evaluating “Time Span of 
Responsibility” which takes into account both 
the influence of the market and the status which 
a man accords his own job,* This is somewhere 
in between the two extreme viewpoints about 
payment for a job. The job evaluators feel that 
the only “right” way to evaluate the job is to 
break it down, study it, analyze it, and evaluate 

The economists argue that a rate is set not 
by an intrinsic quality of the job but by supply 
and demand in the labor market. Dr. Jaques 
has described a new approach to problems of 
payment for work involving, among other 
things, a new way of analyzing the work con 
tent of roles and a suggested means of measur 
ing responsibility. 

“The work activities (or duties) which, 
under normal conditions of industrial con 
tract employment, a man performs in re 
turn for pay may be divided into those that 
are prescribed (i.e. laid down for him so 
that he has no authorized choice in the mat 
ter) and those that are discretionary (in 
that judgment or the making of choices are 
called for from him). All jobs—even the 
most apparently ‘routine’—call for some ex 
ercise of discretion, and no discretion is al 
lowed to continue indefinitely without be 
ing subject to review by a superior. Jobs 
differ in the maximum length of time that 

discretion will be allowed to continue be 
fore a review takes place and this maximum 
length of time—the time-span of discretion 
—is put forward as being of fundamental 
theoretical and practical importance. 

“It is suggested by Dr. Jaques that the 
time-span of discretion is a measure of level 
of work and of responsibility. It is further 
suggested that time-span of discretion is re- 
lated to salary, inasmuch as there exists an 
ascending scale of monetary salaries corre 


sponding to ascending time-spans of discre- 


4Dr. Elliott Jaques, Measurement of Responsibility 
Harvard University Press, 1956. 


tion. An individual doing a job in industry 
may be receiving remuneration at, or below, 
or above, the level appropriate to the time 
span of discretion of the job in question. 
Each of these three possibilities will be asso 
ciated with different characteristics as re 
gards the satisfaction and behaviour of those 
concerned. In particular, payment at the 
appropriate level will be experienced by the 
individual as satisfactory—he will not active 


ly press for increase and will not express 


disruptive disaffection. The important point 
to note is that time-span of discretion is put 
forward as a measure of responsibility and 
of level of work no matter what the type of 

’ 


job under consideration and comparisons 


n, therefore, be made between jobs of the 


utmost diversity.’ 
Dr. Jaques i 


span instrurnent at the Glacier Metal Company 


his initial work with the tims 


found that there seemed to be a definite relation 
ship between the determined time span for a job 
and an informal status structure which was ac 
cepted by rs regardless of the type of 


work when ting or when setting a rate 


for their own jobs. As the study progressed, 


was seen that the money value for the jobs when 


related to the time span increased in proport on 


with the general increase in Cost of Living. In 


tuitively, employees seem to measure the wort! 
of their job relative to all other jobs within th 


and that when the structur 


shifts due to economi cond tions, the employee 


unofficial structure 


evaluation of the worth of his own job in terms 
of money will also shift in the same proportion 
T his would if 1 


cretion instrument may be the connecting thread 


the time span of dis 


between job evaluation and the labor market. | 


this informal, but 


iccepted, status structure does 


indeed exist, it would certainly prove advanta 


geous to make ux 
On the basis of the above, we expect that 


ly based on the factors we have discussed 


stuc 
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results 


De a positive correlation be 


M. M. Hill, The Time-Span of Discretion in Job 
Tavistock Publications Limited, London, pp. 1-2 
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tween time span of discretion and the MSVD 
internal salary structure. 

2. There will be a positive correlation be- 
tween the time span discretion and the Phila- 
delphia Survey Group salary survey. 

3. There will be a positive correlation be- 
tween education, experience and testing require- 
ments for jobs and the MSVD internal salary 
structure. 

4- There will be a positive correlation be- 
tween education, experience and testing require- 
ments for jobs and the Philadelphia Survey 
Group salary survey. 

To determine these correlations, we will use 
the following methods and procedures: 

1. The first step will be to define the jobs 
within the salary structure in a way that will 
be meaningful when the time span instrument 

applied. Presently, each job has a specific 
grade and a family of jobs may cover a span of 
six or seven grades within the structure. This 
results in having several hundred job titles al- 
though the actual work contained may well be 
concentrated into no more than two dozen ma- 
jor areas. General job descriptions will be used 
for each of the major classifications in the 
graded salary structure. Much of this material 
ilready exists and will be used. Generic job de 
scriptions for Draftsmen A, B, and C have been 
in use in the Department for several years. 
Generic descriptions for Technicians A, B, and 
C were completed as part of a proposed pro 
gram for technician compensation. For secre 
tarial and clerical jobs, we will use generic job 
descriptions based on Philadelphia Survey Group 
material. 

2. Next, we will select 10 to 20 employees 
presently working in each of the defined classi- 
fications. These employees will be selected on 
the basis of their being “successful” in the job 
classification. We will define “success” by length 
of time on the job, promotions, and perform- 
ance review results. The employee will have a 
minimum of one year satisfactory service on the 
job with a rating for quantity and quality in 
the fourth block or higher of the performance 
review form. Any promotions in grade while 


in the classification or moving from the previ- 
ous classification will be considered as a criterion 
of success. 

The study will be cross-validated by split- 
ting the population into two separate groups on 
a random basis for comparison purposes. 

3. A detailed study will be made of each 
of these employees which will show education, 
previous work experience and test results—both 
general intelligence and achievement. 

4. The next step will be to interview these 
employees and their managers to determine the 
time span of discretion in each job. Some spe- 
cial material has been prepared for the use of 
the interviewer and interviewees. In order to 
help the interviewees get some idea of what is 
being sought in the time span interview, we 
had printed passages concerning the review of 
discretion from Mr. J. M. M. Hill’s article (See 
Appendix A). Two simple forms were prepared 
to assist in the interview. One of these is in- 
tended primarily for managerial and specialist 
jobs (Appendix B), and the other for jobs of a 
more routine nature such as production or cleri- 
cal jobs (Appendix C). 

5. Labor market salary ranges for our ge- 
neric job descriptions will be determined from 
the latest available Philadelphia Survey Group 
salary survey. The range will extend from the 
first quartile to the third quartile of reported 
rates. This is done to eliminate extreme varia- 
tions which may occur due to a special circum- 
stance or a preferential rate. 

A personnel executive from a well-known 
company, while discussing this study with the 
author, made the assumption that this was be- 
ing done as part of a program of graduate 
study. He was very much surprised when he 
was told that it was not. It seems that the ten- 
dency for many personnel people is to leave the 
experimenting to the professors and students 
and stick with the “tried and true” personnel 
techniques. In the new Space Age this attitude 
can make a personnel department look like a 
real road block to progress to a management 
that is oriented toward rapid technological 
change. 
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There is no way of telling at this point how 
this study will turn out. On the one hand it 
may prove to be of great value; and on the 
other hand, it may have little or no application. 
The important thing is that a new approach is 





being tried. Personnel people must develop new 
solutions to the complex problems of manage 
ment-mployee relationships or they will find 
that their responsibilities will be pre-empted by 


other groups—either management or labor. 


Appendix A 


The Review of Discretion® 
A review mechanism is any systematic means 
by which a manager becomes aware of his subordi- 
nate’s use of discretion. 
Types of Review 

Direct Review—in which a subordinate hands 
back a completed piece of work to his manager for 
full inspection, or where a manager deliberately 
and actively examines his subordinate’s work: for 
example, a drawing, a letter, a report, a completely 
built piece of equipment. All these may be directly 
reviewed by a manager if he so decides. It does 
not, of course, follow that the mere fact of a man- 
ager secing such completed pieces of work means 
that he has necessarily carried out a review of the 
whole of the judgment of the subordinate con- 
cerned. 

Indirect Review—in which a manager learns 
from some other source or sources whether or not 
his subordinate has been using his discretion well 
or badly. Examples of such indirect review mech 
anisms are complaints arising from those to whom 
a subordinate is giving services, the manager being 
informed, for instance, of a breakdown of equip- 


*The Time-Spen of Discretion in Job Analysis, J. M. M. 
Hill (Tavistock Publications Limited) pp. 7-8 
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Appendix B 
TIME SPAN INTERVIEW 


ment for the maintenance of which a subordinate 
is responsible. Indirect review mechanisms have 
been found in practice normally to subdivide them- 
selves into two classes 

Indirect Positive Review—"“indirect positive re 
view mechanisms” in which a manager will con 
sciously and deliberately set out to seck information 
regarding his subordinate’s use of discretion from 
sources outside that subordinate’s control, as, for 
example, in the case of a manager who arranges 
for inspection reports to be sent to him, or who 
gets in touch with members to whom his subordi 
nate has been giving a service in order to enquire 
about the quality of this service, and so on 

Indirect Negative Review—“indirect negative 
review mechanisms” in which no such conscious 
secking takes place, but in which a manager will 
assume that all is going well unless he hears of 
trouble. It may be rare, for example, for a manager 
to require a regular report as to the quality of 
personal relations in his subordinates’ commands. 
In many cases a subordinate will be left to use dis 
cretion on these matters and will be assumed to 
have been using it well unless his superior man 
ager hears of trouble through the eruption of 


strikes, appeals, or other evidence of poor morale. 
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Major Medical Insurance is a fringe benefit that is rapidly growing in importance. The author 
of this article will supply the names of carriers with whom his company has dealt, upon request. 





Buying Major Medical Insurance 


w THE last few years, Major Medical (Catas- 


l 


important in the field of fringe benefits. This is 


trophe) Insurance has become increasingly 


attributable, in large measure, to the fact that 
MM provides important new coverage at very 
low cost. Employers who do not already pro- 
vide such coverage might be well advised to 
learn something about it. Those who already 
have MM Insurance will be interested in this 
analysis for purposes of comparison. MM, like 
all other fringe benefits, should be reviewed 
periodically. 

MM is real insurance, not just prepayment 
of bills as is the case under the familiar old 
hospital-medical programs. (Of course, there is 
some insurance feature in the older programs 
also, since some people use the coverage they 
provide more than others. But, by and large, 
we all expect to use our hospital-medical insur- 
ance to some extent.) MM is in some ways com- 
parable to automobile insurance; if we are lucky 
we will never receive any benefits at all, but if 
we do collect, we may receive much more than 
we put into the insurance. 

Heart disease, cancer, mental illness can put 
terrible stress upon the finances of the family 
which does not have MM protection. But with 
a sound MM program, the cost of such illness 
becomes more manageable. The basic hospital- 
medical insurance plans normally cover the 


most significant expenses for the routine hos- 
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pital admissions, which involve seven, ten, or 
even twenty day stays. But in the event of a 
major illness or accident, bills for items not even 
covered by most basic plans quickly mount. 
These may include such expenses as private 
nursing (at circa $60.00 per day), private room 
charges, extensive surgery (few basic plans pay 
more than $300.00), blood transfusions, ambu- 
lance service, expensive drugs, and convalescent 
care outside the hospital. Many a family has 
used up life savings and gone deeply into debt 
to pay for such care. Under MM, the patient 
and his family still participate in the cost of 
treatment, but to a more manageable extent. 


Advantages to Employer 


It is apparent from this that most employees 
will welcome this additional protection if offered 
by employers. But there are also some signifi- 
cant advantages to the company in providing 
MM benefits. 

The coverage is large and dramatic. Maxi- 
mum benefits are normally either five or ten 
thousand dollars per insured. This is a nice, 
round sum to talk about in company publica- 
tions and employee manuals. 

Cost is very low. Depending on the cover- 
age and the insured group, monthly cost per 
family is only $1.50 to $2.50. 

Claims, though infrequent, are large, and 
should always be paid through the employer to 
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the insured or his family. The attendant pub- 
licity, if tastefully handled, will be immensely 
beneficial to the employer, both in employee 
and community relations. 


How to buy a MM Plan 


The employer who sets out to purchase a 
MM group policy for his employees is faced by 
a tremendous variety of plans and costs. Prob- 
ably the first consideration should not be so 
much the details of benefits or the maximum 
figure, as the reputation of the insurance com 
pany offering the program. But beyond this, in 
1 survey of nine similar MM plans, we recently 
Since MM 


has a tremendous number of variable features, 


found a cost variation of over 100° 


it is most important for anyone desiring bids in 
the field to request bids as nearly uniform in 
coverage as possible. Some of the many vari- 
ables are described below. 

The Basic Program: Most MM is super- 
imposed on a basic hospital-medical insurance 
program. The value of the benefits provided by 
this basic program, therefore, has a great in- 
fluence on the cost of MM. If the basic hospital 
plan provides only ten days of hospital care a 
vear at $10 per day, then the MM plan super- 
imposed on top of it would cost more than the 
same MM plan tied to a basic hospital insurance 
plan paying $20 per day for 20 days a year. In 
addition, local hospital-medical charges, of 
course, affect the cost of a MM plan in your 
community. 

The Deductible: All MM plans have a de 
ductible (or corridor) feature, generally rang- 
ng from $100 to $500. This means that the 
first out-of-pocket expenses (those not covered 
by the basic plans) are borne by the insured. 
This is the same principle long used in auto- 
mobile collision insurance—and as in that case, 
the size of the deductible greatly affects the 
st of the program. 

Not only the size of the deductible, but also 
the way it is accumulated are important factors. 
In some of the proposals we reviewed recently, 
the deductible must follow a day of disability, 


and must be accumulated in a period of 60 days. 


Other plans allow the accumulation of the de- 
ductible through all medical causes and without 
prior disability over a period as long as two 
years. The writing of this feature, in effect, 
determines whether petty claims will be allowed. 
Our feeling has been that in keeping with the 
main purpose of MM insurance, the size of the 
deductible should be small ($100), but the period 
of its accumulation should also be short (60 
days). It is our intent and desire to insure 


against serious medical expenses, not to assist 


the family in meeting a large portion of its 
; oe 
routine medical bills 
An important consideration in determining 
the amount of the deductible feature should 


' , , , 
ilso be the income level of the insured group 


As a rule, the greater the income, the greater 


the deductible may be. Some plans, in fact, 
the deductible imong members of the 


e insured group by level of carnings. 


Participation Feature: Once an insured has 

ggered” the MM coverage by having out-of 
pox ket expenses « qu il to the deductible, the p! 
begins to iy a certain portion of medical ex 


penses incurred. his generally varies from 


about 6 to ™ 


The balance is paid by the 
" 


insured. In other words, the insured and his 
pay between one fifth and one third of 


all vered expenses unde r MM plans. Natur 


r 
the size of the contribution directly affects pr 


The insurance plan should pay as high a portion 


(up to 8 s the company budget allow: 


That, after all, is the purpose of this kind 
insurance 
Maximum Benefits: Most MM plans h 


a maximum of cither $5,000 or $10,000. This 


item 1S purposely listed in fourth place, bec ius 
latively small effect on cither benefit 


difference between a five and a 


it has ire 


or pri 
th 


yousand llar plan quoted by a major 


ten 
surance company recently was only 8° of total 
cost. 

Maximum benefits means the top liability 
of the insurance carrier, the most the carrier 
would be obligated to pay on a claim. But this 
is not a simple concept. In appraising the maxi 


mum liability of the carrier, two modifying 
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items must be considered: 

(1) Period of benefits. Are benefits limited 
to, say, two years per illness or payable 
indefinitely until the maximum is 

reached or the patient recovers? 

Are benefits renewable? Some plans 
pay the maximum only once during the 
lifetime of each insured. Other plans 
have a new maximum six months after 
recovery from an illness. Some plans 
have a separate maximum benefit for 
each illness or accident, even when they 
run concurrently. 


Exclusions: A common feature of 


many 


medical insurance plans of all sorts is that they 


exclude certain types of illness or treatment, or 
limit benefits to a fraction in certain cases. Com- 
mon exclusions or limitations are found in con- 
nection with age, pregnancy, tuberculosis, mental 
illness, diagnostic services, dental care and cos- 
metic surgery. The purpose of all exclusions is 
to bring down the cost of the insurance package. 
Some are legitimate, such as limitations on nor- 
mal pregnancy, exclusion of cosmetic surgery, 


INSURANCE 
deductible and §% 


ILiuvsTraTion oF Mayor Mepicat 


(This MM policy has $100 


tem 


Private Hospital room & board for 91 days 
(prescribed by physician) 
Private nursing, 5 days @ $45.00 

Major surgery 

Drugs and dressings in hospital 
Blood transfusions 

In hospital doctor's care, 91 days @ 
Post hospital medical care 

Post hospital drugs 

Two ambulance trips 


$10 


Balance not covered by 
Deductible—paid by insured 
20% paid by insured 

& paid by Major Medical 
Total cost to patient and his 
deductible and participation 
would have paid $2382.0 


Bas 


SUPERIMPOSED 
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etc. Other exclusions are merely a way to make 
the insurance package look bigger in other areas 
while holding down the cost. A good MM plan 
(or for that matter, a basic program) does not 
differentiate between legitimate illnesses. A fam- 
ily needs just as much protection against the 
bills resulting from mental illness as heart 


disease. 


Legitimate exclusions also include the elimi- 
nation of duplicate insurance coverage. Medical 
insurance should never be the source of a 
bonanza. 


Cost Review: Almost all group plans are 
“experience rated,” usually annually. In other 
words, the claims against a group, in part, will 
determine future cost. Therefore all prices 
quoted initially are subject to review after a 


minimum of one year. 


Major Medical Insurance may strike many 
companies as one of those unnecessary expenses. 
But, like all fringe benefits, it is a powerful 
morale booster, as anyone who studies the chart 
below will have to agree. 

Hosprrac-MepicaL ProcraM 
illustration is fictitious.) 
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family is $556.40, the sum of the 
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Forget yourself in your work. If your employer sees that you are more concerned about 
your own interest than about his, that you are fussy about getting credit for every little or big 
thing you do, then you are apt to be passed by when a responsible job has to be filled . . . 
Don’t worry about how big an increase in your salary you can contrive to get. Don’t let your 
mind dwell on money at all, if you can help it. Throw yourself body, soul, and spirit into what- 
ever you are doing . . . The truth is that in every organization, no matter how large or small, 
someone is taking notice of any employee who shows special ability. 


—Harry B. Thayer 











The Distaff Side 


vER the past several months, we have re- 
C) ceived approximately fifty biographical 
sketches, all from members of the International 
Association of Personnel Women who have 
made their marks in the personnel field. We 
are greatly indebted to Mrs. Thelma Haven, 
Director of Women Personnel for the Pet Milk 
Company in St. Louis, who was instrumental 
in obtaining this material during her term as 
President of the Association. 

We have been publishing the biographies, 
as space permitted, in the section People in 
Personnel, but, because the collection of careers 
represented is so impressive, it seemed to the 
editorial staff that they should have the space 
they deserve to point up the fact that there are 
some unusually capable women in personnel 
work; that the nature of the work demands 
qualities which women have developed in high 
legree; and that the profession has offered 
women the opportunity to advance to positions 
of considerable eminence. 

The list includes, for instance, two vice 
presidents—one of an insurance company, and 
one of a bank; several women who are state 
officials; one who is a city official; and another 
who is a sub-cabinet officer. 

It is interesting to trace these careers, many 
of which began with secretarial and office man- 
ager jobs. Quite a few of the women were 
teachers. Most have college degrees, but a hand- 
ful of the most successful did not go to college, 
or had only a year or two of higher education. 
About a quarter of the number have M.A.’s, 
and most have done graduate work, or taken 
special courses or programs in their fields of 
special interest. 

Titles vary from vice president to counselor, 
with personnel manager, or director, or super- 


By Dorothy Bonnell 


visor, predominating. There are several women 
in the group who work for specialized agencies 
which might be considered of special interest 
to women. One is employed by the Presbyterian 
Mission Board, two work for hospitals, two for 
the Goodwill Industries, and several for social 
service agencies. Many are with department 
stores, large manufacturing plants, insurance 
companies or banks. And one has the distinc- 
tion of having successfully invaded the army, 
and is Civilian Personnel Officer of the U. S. 
Army Signal Supply Agency. 

There are more single women than married 
ones in the group, but many are married and 
quite a few have children. One woman has 
s president of the local PTA, 


olding a posiuon of great re 


four sons, 
a large manufacturing com 


experience in personnel work 

to “more than I care to remem 

t women reporting 25 to 30 years 

in the held 
Among outstanding qualities these 
women sce! in common are the ability 


to be patient with people and 
' 


aesire to Nicip, a sens 


keep calm, the 
of humility, a capacity 
for understanding, and the ability to complete 
detailed assignments quickly. 

Some of the following biographies which 
ire given in full were selected because of the 
unusual position the woman holds, or for some 
other feature of special interest to indicate the 

- of her work and the scope of her accom- 

nts. The rest we can do little more 

t briefly because of space limitations, but 

the list itself bears testimony to the remarkable 


a hievements of women 1n personnel. 
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Miss Antigone 1. Kostopoulos is Civilian Per- 
sonnel Officer of the U. S. Army Signal Supply 
Agency. The agency’s mission is the supplying of 
electronic communications equipment to the soldier 
in the field, on a world-wide basis. In accomplish- 
ing this mission, the most important component is 
people and Miss Kostopoulos is responsible for 
supplying them. 

She must recruit varied and exceptional skills 
and talents, and direct them where they can be best 
utilized. Managerial abilities are needed to regulate 
and maintain an inventory of over 177,000 items. 
To accomplish the work involved in awarding over 
one-half billion dollars’ worth of contracts a year, 
the Agency needs persons possessed of rare acumen 
and judgment. Inspectors who can assure the qual- 
ity of items to be purchased, must be secured. 
There must be provided technical experts who will 
make possible the introduction and operation of 
the latest advances in automation. There must be 
planners, executives, supervisors. Four thousand 
people . . . four thousand jobs . . . a twenty-million 
dollar payroll annually. 

Miss Kostopoulos came to this country from 
Athens with her parents when she was a year old 
and worked her way through school. At the Agency 
she is on the Special Staff of the Commanding 
Officer. Her door is always open to anyone who 
believes he should be personally apprised of a situa- 
tion. She sifts facts impartially. The standards 
she expects from those who work with her are no 
higher than those she sets for herself. In her opera- 
tion of the Personnel Office she follows the prin- 
ciple that a good program cannot operate succcss- 
fully on “theory.” When she believed it necessary 
she has personally visited the Civil Service Com- 
mission to recommend the cutting of “red tape” 
that was hampering an employee's promotion. In 


these cases, the employee who benefited was usually 


not aware of her intervention on his behalf. 
“Tig” has made the personnel program free from 
bias of any kind. In the building, working side 
by side in complete harmony, are men and women 
of all creeds and races. There is no discrimination 
against the older worker. It is heartening, too, to 
walk through the various floors and see how the 
emphasis has been placed upon “abilities instead 
of disabilities.” 
“Tig” writes and speaks Greek, Turkish and 
Arabic. Translating letters for people is one of 
her avocations. Among her “clients” has been Mrs. 


Eleanor Roosevelt, for whom she translated letters 
through the American Friends Society. Foreign 
officers who visit the Agency are delighted to dis- 
cover that the dynamic little woman on the recep- 
tion committee knows their language and can act 
as an interpreter for them. 

When Under-Secretary of the Army Frank H. 
Higgins visited the Army Signal Supply Agency 
recently, Tig stood in the line of “top brass” and 
high officials that greeted him. He took the occa- 
sion to congratulate her and added, genially, 
“Aren't you afraid to be the only woman in this 
group?” 

Tig Kostopoulos replied characteristically, “I 
don’t scare easily.” 

Mrs. Alice Koller Leopold, Assistant to the 
Secretary of Labor and Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, is an outstanding woman who has been 
successful in personnel work. Following her grad- 
uation from Goucher College in Baltimore, she 
went to work at Hutzler’s Store and in a very 
short time became personnel director. 

Her next stop was B. Altman’s in New York 
City where, once again, her ability to understand 
and get along with people plus her keen and ever- 
lasting interest in them and their lives, led her to 
the top personnel position. 

While she and her husband, Joseph Leopold 
(an executive in a New York Advertising Agency) 
were raising their children in Weston, Connecticut, 
Mrs. Leopold busied herself with community proj- 
ects. She started Weston’s first hot lunch program, 
worked for the League of Women Voters and 
established the first blood bank in Connecticut for 
Fairfield County. As a sideline she designed and 
manufactured toys for boys “because designers paid 
more attention to toys for girls.” 

When the boys grew older, Mrs. Leopold be- 
came more interested in outside activities and was 
caught up in the whirl of politics. As a member 
of the Connecticut Assembly she authored bills on 
equal pay and minimum wage. She was elected 
Secretary of State in Connecticut and brought about 
the first general revision of Connecticut election 
laws since 1860! 

In 1953 President Eisenhower appointed Mrs. 
Leopold to direct the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. In the relatively short time 
she has been in the Nation’s Capital, Mrs. Leopold 
has accomplished much. Her work with older 
women workers has mushroomed until the Bureau 
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is swamped with requests for assistance in present- 
ing Earning Opportunities Forums in cities and 
towns from coast to coast. These Forums are Mrs. 
Leopold’s one-day method of getting older workers 
on the right track for training, retraining and 
finding jobs, and employers to understand their 
value as workers. 

Last fall Mrs. Leopold represented the United 
States Government as a delegate to the Inter 
national Labor Organization Panel on Women’s 
Employment in Geneva and was chosen chairman 
of this pilot meeting. Three times she was adviser 
to the U. S. Delegate at annual meetings of the 
International Labor Organization in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Hard work and concentrated effort have 
brought many honors her way, including honorary 
Doctorate degrees from Hood College, Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania and Rutgers 
University. 

Her busy life, including the trip home to join 
her husband in Weston every weekend, has 
strengthened her interest in people and her pur- 
pose in life—all of which started with her early 
love of personnel work. 


Lolita Averilla Limuaco is manager, program 
coordination and promotion branch of the Man 
agement Training Forum Services, of the Indus 
trial Development Center, in Manila, the Philip- 
pines. She has her Master’s Degree in Industrial 
Management from the University of the Philippines 
and teaches in the College of Business Administra 
tion at Mapua Institute of Technology and in the 
Graduate School of the Philippine Women’s 
University. 


Mary S. Pratt is Counselor—Personnel Prac 
tices, for the Missile and Space Vehicle Department 
of a Philadelphia Company. In three years the 
department has increased from 300 to about 4,000 
employees. 

How many kinds of problems arise among 
4,000 people? Mary says she can’t count them 
because no two are alike. In her average day she 
may counsel disciplinary cases which could include 
a poor attendance record, or an employee whose 
security clearance has been denied by military au- 


thorities. Or she may investigate a low morale 


problem in a department so that corrective action 
can be taken. Her clean cut decisions and insist 


ence upon complete fairness are typical of her gen 
eral attitude. The individual’s problems outside 
the job are not forgotten either. Need for financial 
assistance, family problems and personal difficulties 
are given every attention. 


Gladys D. Meyer is manager of the employee 
services division of the White-Rodgers Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Mrs. Meyer became Personnel 
Supervisor in 1948 and assumed her present title 
in 1953. She is a charter member and past presi 
dent of the International Association of Personnel 
Women, and is presently serving on the Board 
Mrs. Meyer was a conferee for the National Man- 
power Council’s study on Womanpower and was 
one of two Missourians invited to participate in 
the Council’s Arden House Conference on Work 
in the Lives of Married Women. She has been a 
participant in a number of White House confer 
ences on subjects relating to personnel problems, 
and has contributed frequently to the Personnet 


JOURNAL. 


Mrs. Margaret A. Foster is personnel director 
for the Indianapolis Goodwill Industries, Inc. In 
1958 she received an achievement award from the 


Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 


Mrs. Marian E. White, personnel assistant for 
Eli Lilly in Indianapolis, began her career as a 
clerk typist. She is now responsible for handling 
special personnel problems, maintaining good hu 
man relations, contacting employees who are ill, 
ind explaining benefits to survivors of deceased 
employees. She is a past president of the Indianap 


olis Association of Personnel Women 


Miss Helen L. Norris is coordinator of pet 
onnel for the Indianapolis Public Library, with a 
M.S. degree in Library Science. She has published 
several articles in library periodicals, and contrib 
uted to a manual on position classification and 


salary administration 


Mrs. Martha Robinson Wehr started as a 
teacher and then turned to merchandising. For 
sixteen and a half years she has been personnel 
manager of a retail store, presently Sears Roebuck 
in Indianapolis. She is responsible for employment, 
training, and employee relations of more than 500 


employees. 
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Mary K. Bauman helps top executives solve 
their problems through her psychological consult- 
ing service. Armed with psychological tests, job 
specification, sociograms, rating, and depth inter- 
viewing techniques, she meets with management 
teams to analyze the problems and suggest solu- 
tons. 


Elizabeth L. Barton is personnel supervisor for 
the Material Service Division of General Dynamics 
Corporation, Chicago. She works in a man’s world, 
hiring not only clerical personnel, but salesmen, 
accountants, watchmen, truck drivers, dispatchers 
and quarry plant laborers. 


Corinne Gaitrey La Barre is personnel director 
of the Oregon Public Welfare Commission with 
headquarters in Portland. She is the only woman 
personnel director of a major Oregon State agency 
and directs the personnel functions involving some 
goo employees. Offices for these employees are 
located in 34 counties throughout the state and 
administrative offices are in Portland. She has a 
staff of five personnel and clerical employees. Her 
Master’s thesis entitled “Graduate Training for 
Educational Personnel Work” was published in 
1948 by the American Council on Education. 


Emma Lou Geus, who is personnel manager 
of the Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
in Columbus, Ohio, has been serving as president 
of The Personnel Society of Columbus since 1959. 
In 1956 she was appointed to Junior Officer status 
in the company, the only woman who has ever 
held this status in the history of the company. 


Mrs. Marjorie M. Beckwith began her career 
as a teacher and social worker. She is now per- 
sonnel manager of the Chicago Regional Publica- 
tion Division of The Reuben H. Donnelley Cor- 
poration. In her eleven years as personne! manager 
she has helped in the formulation of an effective 
sales and clerical selection program, job evaluation, 
wage administration and employee-supervisory rat 
ing programs. Her plan of turnover control has 
included comprehensive turnover reports, competent 


selection, employee and management counseling 
and exit interviews, 


Miss Alice 1. Damseaux is vice president of the 
Dollar Savings Bank in New York. She holds the 
position of Secretary of the Bank and is in charge 
of personnel. 


Kathryn G. Hansen is executive secretary of 
the University Civil Service System of Illinois, and 
secretary for the Merit Board. She is also editor 
of The Journal of the College and University Per- 
sonnel Association and is the author of articles on 
personnel practices and of a manual on steno- 
graphic training. 


Miss Marie Brooks is personnel director of 
Goodwill Industries in an Oklahoma city. In her 
job Miss Brooks works with psychologists, doctors, 
and vocational rehabilitation counselors. One of 
her most important jobs is the selective placement 
in industries of the people who have been trained 
by the supervisors at the Goodwill plant. Besides 
supervising the 160 employees of the industrial 
plant, Miss Brooks is in charge of the cafeteria. 
She is herself handicapped, having been stricken 
with polio at the age of two. 


Ruth H. Newell is personnel director of the 
Rochester General Hospital, She is in charge of 
employment, personnel policy development, wage 
and salary administration, employee insurance ben- 


efits and services, orientation, and the suggestion 
system. 


Mrs. Fannie B. Beard is State Specialist for 
the Older Worker Program, Employment Security 
Division of the State of Arkansas. She is also ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Governor's Committee on 
Employment for Older Workers, and consultant 
on the Governor’s Commission on Aging. For 
twenty five years she was a teacher and a principal 
in the Arkansas Public Schools. 


Annette Knoblock is director of personnel of 
the National League for Nursing in New York, 
responsible for development and maintenance of 
an active, on-going personnel program for persons 
in a range of jobs from clerical to executive, pro 
fessional and management. With 225 people on 
the staff she works on recruitment, salary adminis- 
tration, training, personnel policies, and counsel- 
ing. She has an MBA degree in personnel from 
the Graduate School of Business Administration, 
New York University. 


Alberta Steele is personnel director for the 
United Presbyterian Church of the United States, 
with headquarters in New York. She takes care 
of 330 people, formulating policy, making recom- 
mendations, counseling, supervising employment, 
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and administering salaries. She has an MA in 
psychology from New York University, and a per- 
sonnel certificate from the same University. 


Miss Mary E. Campbell is secretary of the 
Corporation, of the Conde Nast Publications, Inc., 
in New York, responsible for about 1000 people. 
She is administrative personnel officer for the cor- 
poration and its subsidiary, Street and Smith Pub- 
lications, Inc., and supervises all employment func- 
tions, employee benefit programs; takes care of 
counseling and guidance, job evaluation and salary 
administration. She has an MA from Columbia 


University. 


Adele Ray is personnel director for the Bee 
Hive Store, in New York. She interviews, hires, 
conducts exit interviews, trains, counsels, takes care 
of records, correspondence, wages, welfare, and 
activities for the employees of this department store. 


Miss Dorothea A. Pfeiffer is assistant personne! 
director of Mutual of New York, a life insurance 
company. She is responsible for 2200 people, plan- 
ning, organizing and directing a large part of the 
personnel program with overall responsibility for 
the female employees, including recruiting, selec- 
tion, placement, transfers, and promotions. She is 
also in charge of communications, employee hand 


books, benefit booklets, recruiting. 


Miss Ann Poling is personnel director for the 
Community Service Society in New York. She has 
over-all responsibility for planning, organizing and 
directing the personnel program which includes 
job evaluation, wage and salary administration, and 
group benefit programs for 600 people. She has a 
Masters of Social Work from Columbia University 


Mary E. Sable is personnel director at Ohr- 
bach’s Inc., in New York, responsible for 3,000 
employees. She handles the employment, training, 
merit rating, wage administration and welfare of 
the New York and Newark stores, and for general 
policy making in the California operation. She 
also assists in the planning and opening of branch 
stores. She has her MS in retailing from New 
York University. 


Mrs. Alice Rust is director of personnel for 
the New York City Department of Welfare, taking 
care of 9,000 people. She works on the develop- 
ment of personnel policies and procedures, directing 
a bureau of 160 employees, and is responsible for 


recruitment, training, counseling, discipline and 
grievances, payroll, personal services, and budget. 


Miriam Strongin is vice president of the Con- 
solidated Mutual Insurance Co., in New York. 
She directs the personnel administration of the 
company, counsels and trains supervisors, and runs 
the methods and procedures department, and also 


acts as assistant to the president. 


Miss Pauline Gregorich is personnel director 
of the New York Medical College, working with 
zoo employees. She is responsible for the personnel 
program involving employment, wage and salary 
administration and the development of policies and 
procedures. She has her MS in personnel adminis- 
tration from Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Business. 


Mae Fleming is the personnel director of the 
Research Institute of America, Inc. handling 250 
employees. She has the over-all responsibility for 
establishing and maintaining personnel functions 
including employment, wage and salary adminis 
tration, benefit programs and communications. She 
has her Master’s in education from the University 
of New Hampshire, and certificate from the man- 


agement training program at Radcliffe. 


So This Is Modern Training? 


(Continued from page 310) 


try has apparently made little progress in either 
the methods or extent of training of hourly and 
ofice employees over the last hundred years or 
more. Training is mainly unplanned. The in 
structors are largely unprepared for teaching. At 
best, a minimum of training time is provided. 
Mere on-the-job experience is taken as synony- 
mous with training. And, little if any check is 
made on the effectiveness of the training meth- 
ods and procedures used. Surely modern indus- 
try, which has made such marvelous progress in 
machines, materials and production skills, could 


lo a better job in the field of employee training 





An egghead is a man who doesn’t understand 
everything he knows. 
—Charles E. Wilson 








As You Were Saying— 


WHEN LIGHTNING STRIKES 


How Well Can a Small Company Fill 
That Top Drawer S pot? 


| mnpstey W. Ross, for 31 years General Em- 


ployment Manager of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, and now a Personnel 
Consultant in Seattle, believes there is a real 
need for many “one-man companies” to do 
something to assure their continuity; that new 
blood must be brought into such an organiza- 
tion to prevent its decline when the founder 
retires. He writes: 

There’s an old song that runs: “Good men 
nowadays are hard to find.” This is truer than 
ever today in business. 

For one thing, a good man generally has a 
job. He won't be found lurking around employ- 
ment offices unless something very unusual has 
occurred, like his company folding up or a geo- 
graphical move for family health reasons. If he’s 
simply resigned or been let go, employers beware! 
No matter how good his face value may appear, 
the circumstances demand a critical examination. 

Now even if a good man occasionally does 
become available, an employer can’t be sure of 
finding one when he needs him. Consider, too, 
the odds of finding a man with the right back- 
ground of experience, to say nothing of the right 
personality. Add to these problems the question 
of being able to interest him in working for the 
particular company which has the opening and the 
chances of filling that opening become very slim 
indeed. 

Obviously the employer's best bet is a long- 
range policy of recruiting, training and promoting 
from within. This is vastly better from the stand- 
point of employee morale. Every time a vacancy 
is filled from outside the organization, an uncount- 
able fringe of employees will have their noses put 
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out of joint. No matter if the boss says to himself 
“Can't they see that none of them are fitted for 
the job?”, they'll feel that somehow they should 
have had the chance of being tried out. “If he’d 
just given me that transfer a while back, I’d have 
had the necessary experience by now.” “A com- 
pany that’s growing like ours ought to have a pro- 
gram for developing new talent.” 

That's the real clincher. Yes, it ought to have 
a program. Probably it does, but if not, these may 
be among the reasons: 

1. It takes specialized “know-how” to lay out an 
adequate program to produce the kind of tal- 
ent when and where needed in an organiza- 
tion. Some companies may not have skill in 
these techniques. 

Management may fear that such a plan would 
be too costly. They may not have considered 
the cost of drifting along with one or more 
spots totally unproductive because of unfillable 
vacancies. 
Management may not realize the inestimable 
damage they do to their peoples’ morale when 
they bring in an outsider. 
“I won't be here long enough to see the results 
of any long range plan for manpower develop- 
ment we might adopt.” 
“We've gotten along all right for years with- 
out it. And look how we've grown! We'll 
continue to muddle through.” 
Unwillingness to face up to the fact that 
“Father Time” well Old Man “Till 
Health” are bound to puncture holes in that 
beautiful organization chart. The closer to the 
top, the more loath one is to consider that his 
is the position that may have to be filled. 
Even if there’s a replacement-in-waiting for 
the leading man and each of his immediate 
subordinates, how well will the gap below 
their rank be filled? 
Advance planning would seem to be the solu- 
tion for those companies whose continuity and 


as as 
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growth probabilities are well established. Such 

plans could include: 

A. Forecast of the number of likely openings in 
the supervisory group in the next 5 or 10 years, 
allowing for: 

1. Growth (consider possible new lines of 

business, new locations) 

2. Retirement (including age and ill health) 
3. Other separations (resignations, dismissals ) 
Translate this into number of suitable persons 
needed to fill these probable vacancies in an 
average year. 
Determine whether an adequate reservoir of 
the required talent exists within the company: 
1. Suitably trained 
2. With proper experience 
If supply exists but lacks training or experi 
ence, start training and transfer programs. 
If supply does not exist, start appropriate re- 
cruiting and employment program to aug- 
ment the supply. These people should then 
be given suitable training and experience so 
they can eventually become members of th 
reserve manpower pool. 

Many of the large corporations have been do- 
ing this for years. Some of the smaller companies 
have just come to the realization that the boss can’t 
live forever and that if his company representing 
his life work is to carry on into the future, he must 
inaugurate some plan that will insure a continuous 
supply of the right men in the right place at the 
right time. 


“WHEREVER YOU GO— 
GO SAFELY” 


r. E. H. Donrman, Manager of Personnel 
M of IBM’s Data Processing Division in 
White Plains, N. Y., has sent us an interesting 
account of a campaign to promote safety off-the 
job which was conducted by the division last 
year. 

A personal postcard message from the Presi 
dent of the division to the employees homes im 
plemented a safety campaign designed to coincide 
with the 4th of July week-end, and its success may 
be judged from the fact that not one of the more 
than 20,000 employees of the Data Processing Divi- 
sion was involved in a fatal accident over that holi- 
day. As we well remember, the nation as a whole 
did not fare as well, with deaths reaching an all- 


time high during the three day period. 

The safety drive was opened a week before 
Independence Day, when posters designed to em 
phasize the concept of all-around safety were placed 
in more than 200 branch, district, and regional 
offices of the division. Then, just before the big 


postcards of the same design 


week-end, jumbo [ 


were mailed to the homes of all the division’s em 
ployees, some as far away as Alaska and Hawaii. 
The card, signed by the division’s President offered 
the reminder, “Wherever you go, go safely.” 

The unique aspect of this program, according 
to Mr. Dohrman, was its approach and its timing 

The postcard, with its personal message from 
president to employee figured to have good impact 
and ‘mileage,’ since it reached the employce at his 


ly, as well, he said 


home and was read by his fami 
the arrival of the card just 

ild cause the idea of safety 

personnel over the long weck 

end. Just as the spot radio announcements of the 
National Safe uncil try to create a general 
tried to create a general 


, ‘ eo * 
ess of safety 


The success of this 
px rsonnel dep rtment that promotion of off-t! 


job safety should be continued and several sim- 


mpaign convinced the 


lar programs have been plan: 


1g 
Although the card was designed specifically 
for the summer holiday weekends, it can, of 


course, be adapted for use at any time of the 


year. Mr. Dohrman will be glad to send you a 


sample car 


pl \ write him at 112 East 
Post Road, Whit ns, N. Y 


Word Power 


A Careless word may kindle strife, 

A Cruel word may wreck a life, 

A Bitter word may hate instill, 

A Brutal word may smite and kill, 

A Gracious word may smooth the way, 
A Joyous word may light the day, 

A Timely word may lessen stress, 


A Loving word may heal and bless. 








BOOKS 


Anatomy or Leapersuip. By Eugene E. Jenn- 
ings, Harper & Brothers, New York. 1960. 
256 pp. $5.00. 

Is ‘ours a society whose chief characteristic 
is a lost sense of self-direction as seen in the 
tendency to escape leadership responsibility’? 

Eugene E. Jennings of Michigan State Uni- 
versity comes to that conclusion in his recent 
book sub-titled Princes, Heroes and Supermen. 

The prototype of the Prince is Machiavelli's 
Prince who is representative of all the great 
manipulators whose principal aim is to acquire 
and maintain power. In making a modern com- 
parison he uses Henry Ford's career as one of 
the princely type. Franklin Roosevelt he con- 
siders as partly the Prince type and partly the 
hero 

He reviews John Stuart Mill’s and Carlyle’s 
definition of the hero leader and chooses De- 
Gaulle as one modern example. 

After describing Neitzsche’s superman as 
the forerunner of the Nazi ideal, Jennings goes 
on to his own definition of a modern superman 
as opposed to the organization man we have 


! so much about. 


hear 

The modern superman should be prepared 
for pain and loneliness, have a rare sensitivity, 
in accordance with an accurate measure of 
values, to the needs of others and a high amount 
of self-sufficiency and personal integrity. This 
enables him to avoid compromising in situa- 
tions which do not warrant it. 

As for the intelligence needed, a study of a 
number of research reports warrants Jennings 
saying that for the average short term leader- 
ship situation an IQ between 115-130 seems to 
be adequate. 

He adds that probably a higher intelligence 
is the endowment of leaders who have done 


long range planning. 


The extensive bibliography indicates the 
range of Jennings’ reading on the subject and 
the reader is given the result well digested. One 
of his suggestions for executive behavior is that 
time away from group conferences be scheduled 
so that the leader can just be alone and think. 

This is a good book to pick up and read 
for the amount of biographical material it con- 
tains as well as the philosophy of management 
that is expounded. 


D.D.H. 


Test Construction. By Dorothy Adkins Wood. 
Charles E. Merrill, Columbus, Ohio. 1960. 
134 pp. $3.50 clothbound; $2.00 paperbound. 


This book was written primarily for teach- 
ers, especially college teachers, to help them con- 
struct good examinations. It has, however, many 
helpful suggestions for personnel men who may 
wish to construct tests for hiring new employees, 
for selecting other employees for promotion, or 
for studying the effectiveness of training courses. 

Most of the book is devoted to objective 
tests, but the last chapter gives useful informa- 
tion for anyone who may still wish to use an 
essay test. Examples of various types of objec- 
tive test items are given in the appendix, and 
there are good chapters on statistical treatment 
of test scores and item analysis which do not go 
into too much detail, but give all the informa- 
tion most training officers would use. The 47 
references include several books on statistics for 
those who wish more information. 


Mivprep B. Mrrcuett, Px.D. 


Cuancinc Parrerns oF INpustriaL ConFLict. 
By Arthur M. Ross and Paul T. Hartman, both 
of the Institute of Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York. 1960. 220 Pages. $6.50. 


As the title indicates, the principal purpose 
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of this book is to examine, over a rather broad 
historical period of time, the significant trends 
in industrial conflict, as indicated by the collec- 
tion and comparison between countries of such 
statistics as the number of strikes per year, work- 
ing days lost due to strikes, number of workers 
involved in industrial disputes, duration of 
strikes, etc. Statistics accumulated date from 
1900 to 1956 and cover some fifteen different 
countries. 

The principal contribution of the book is 
that it does respond to the apparent trend in 
business literature of today for branching out 
into the international sphere in examining and 
analyzing its subject matter. In so doing, the 
authors have established a relationship between 
membership involvement and the duration and 
frequence of strikes with some distinctive vari- 
ations between countries studied. The North 
European pattern was found to consist of two 
basic variants. The first variant, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark and Germany, is characterized 
by nominal membership involvement and a low 
duration of strikes. The second North Euro- 
pean variant, illustrated by Sweden and Nor- 
way, is defined by nominal involvement with 
a high duration of strikes. A second basic pat 
tern is the Mediterranean-Asian Pattern where 
strikes are frequent but of brief duration and 
with a high proportion of union members par- 
ticipating. Japan, France, Italy and India are 
placed here. The North American pattern of 
strike activity obviously focuses around the 
United States and Canada. Here was found— 
to the surprise of on one—a high propensity to 
strike, with such strikes being somewhat lengthy 
in nature. Remaining countries included in the 
study, South Africa, Australia and Finland, ex- 
hibit characteristics of the previous patterns but 
are sufficiently different to be left standing with- 
out adequate classification. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to 
examining in somewhat scanty detail the collec- 
tive bargaining practices found in these differ- 
ent countries. Probably the major conclusion of 
the authors is that there has been a “general 
decline in strike activity throughout much of 








the industrialized world.” Several institutional 
factors are given as reasons for this, such as 
more sophisticated employer bargaining policies 
and more effective employer organization for 
dealing with unions, the increased role of the 
state as a regulator and planner of industrial 
relations and, lastly, the increased use by trade 
unions of political strategy, thereby forsaking 
the use of the strike as a means of achieving its 
objectives 

All in all, this is an interesting book for the 
student of collective bargaining prcoesses. But 
it is not a book that the average layman should 
pick for casual reading as its statistical presen- 


tations and specialized descriptions do not lend 


themselves to a pleasurable evening of reading. 
This is not to say that the authors have not done 


a thorough job with the information they have 


ollected; indeed, their presentation is quite 
good, the statistics used are relatively simple, 
although one. gets the feeling that occasionally 
these statistics are unnecessary and repetitious. 
It is a good book for general knowledge and 


descr ptiion but falls somewhat short (perhaps 


ae ’ 
purposefully) of describing in detail the intri 


cate workings of the bargaining processes in 
several countries. Nevertheless, the over-all study 
summarized in this text does have something 
to contribute to our knowledge of the process 
of collective bargaining, both domestically and 
international! 

S. G. HuNeERYAGER 

Department of Management 


University of Illinois 


THe Corporation tn Mopern Soctery. Edited 
with an Introduction by Edward S. Mason. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massa 


335. Price $6.75. 


This book is excellent background reading 


chusetts, 1959. Pages XV, 


for executives whose responsibilities are largely 
focused on personnel ard industrial relations 
matters. Its purpose is to examine the modern 
corporation in its legal, economic, financial and 
other major aspects as an instrumentality pos 
sessed of impressive public powers and func- 


tions. It considers the use being made of those 





powers and the impact of all this on the whole 
body politic. Its intention is more descriptive 
and analytical than it is to apply programs about 
ways and means of coping with the problems 
described. But it assumes the existence of a pub- 
lic interest and asks whether it is being served 
in the most effective manner possible. The read- 
er who has not given considerable thought to 
this area of economic functioning will be sur- 
prised at the variety of issues upon which the 
doctors disagree and the wide uncertainty about 
right answers. 

Of special interest to the readers of this 
journal will be the temperate and balanced chap- 
ter of Professor N. W. Chamberlain on “The 
Corporation and the Trade Union” and Pro- 
fessor John Linton’s contribution on “The Cor- 
poration, Its Satellites, and the Local Com- 
munity.” Professor W. Lloyd Warner's discus- 
sion of “The Corporation Man” is a further 
illuminating offering having to do with some 
patterns of socio-psychological characteristics to 
be found in executives on the way up. 

Of more general interest but of great im- 
portance today is the chapter on “The Ameri- 
can Corporation in Underdeveloped Areas,” 
which confronts a relatively new problem with 
its unique difficulties of staff recruitment. And 
the book concludes with a fascinating appraisal 
of “Industrial Enterprise in Russia” which re- 
veals a far from static situation of managerial 
policy and conduct in Russian industry. 

It will be seen that the volume has much 
to offer to audiences coming at the corporate 
situation from various approaches. I can com- 
mend it warmly to all executives who would 
broaden and deepen their sights and become 
aware of one of the most critical problem areas 
of our society at this time. 

Orpway Trap 





“The object of living is work, experience, 
happiness. There is joy in work. All that 
money can do is buy us someone else’s 
work in exchange for our own. There is 
no happiness except in the realization that 
we have accomplished something.” 
Henry Ford 








Now! 
The Supervisory Training Tool 
You Have Been Waiting For — 


HOW TO HELP YOUR 
SUPERVISORS GROW 





e This five-step plan was compiled 
especially for the executive responsi- 
ble for supervisory training and de- 
velopment — and it is yours for the 
asking. 


@ It describes three ways to get maxi- 
mum benefits from Supervision Maga- 
zine—whether you have a formal 
supervisory training program, an in- 
formal one, or no program at all. 


e@ Help on: 1. Setting Goals; 2. Se- 
lecting and Organizing the Group; 
3. Planning the Training program; 
4. Conducting the Meetings; 5. Eval- 
uating the Results. 


e And it is not a long-winded book! 
The subject matter is compressed con- 
cisely and clearly into a four page 
folder (84 x 11). It was compiled 
jointly by four nationally known train- 
ing specialists. So... 


Send today for your free copy 
and a complimentary copy of Supervision 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE MADISON, NEW JERSEY 

















Personnel Research 


SELECTING 
FoR Unusuat Environments. By 
Abraham L. Levine, Personnel Research Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
Psychology, Vol. 13, No. 3, Autumn, 1960, 233- 
243. 


PsycCHOMETRIC CONSIDERATIONS IN 


PERSONNEL 


Personnel 


Isolation of individuals, as in Polar regions, 
long-term submersions of atomic-powered sub 
marines, and travel into space, presents prob 
lems in selection which heretofore have not been 


Not only the lack of 
sufficient methodology, but also the uniqueness 


conclusively explored. 


of a situation where one must be absolutely 
correct the first time, makes for a greater prob 
lem for the psychologist. Also, the problem is 
not so intense at this time, when only a very 
few need to be selected from a large population, 
but will increase with the future demand con 
stituted by expansion in isolation-type program 
The elaborateness of the entire program is 
necessitated by the multiplicity of factors for 
which an individual must be assessed and the 
consequent attrition of candidates which results 
in a multi-factor screening. Sensory impoverish 
ment and the “break-off” effect are only two 
lasses of relatively novel phenomena which 
must be measured or accounted for. Environ 
mental shocks, such as temperature changes, 
cosmic radiation, extremely rapid acceleration 
and compensation for weightlessness, compris 
other areas for investigation and screening 
methods. The entire program involves the team 
work of engineers, psychiatrists, neurologists 
psychologists, and other scientific personnel. 
Selection of men for isolation assignments 
would, of course, primarily involve the screen 
ing of their background and training to perform 
the requisite tasks of their mission. As the best 
prediction of future behavior is past behavior, 
particularly in the matter of being able to with- 
stand prolonged and absolute isolation, assess- 
ment of a man’s past experiences has come to 


be an initial investigation. For this reason, as 


33 


Reviewed by W. Porter Swift, Ph.D. 


well as others, the armed forces have had more 
occasion to call upon men with some seniority 
for further screening. Beyond the records and 
ratings of a man’s performance, the clinical in 
come to be the instrument of chief 


value to date A 


tervicw h iS 


; 
military groups have become 


more dependent on psychologists, test records 
have extensively mulated to the point that 
it is now more necessary for the psychologist to 
discourage ofhcers from complete assurance of 
the validity of psychometric measures. This 


reflects on the nature of the isolation program, 


n which one does not select the best of a group 
but rather only th vho can be 10 success 
ful would be far onomical to screen 
out ten pe ils s than to permit one 
failur i igh 

[ite DeveLopMENT AND VALIDATION OF A TEs1 
ep Creativity InN Enorneertnc. By Douglas 
Harris, Occupational Research Center, Purdue 
Uni rsit Journ al of A pplie | Psyc hology, Vi l. 
14, No. 4, August 1960, 254-257 


rformed with the intent 


of developing a test of creativity which might 


m™ fe 1 the selecti and placement ol 
iwinecring pers | ndustrial organiz 
I iter f three types, each employ 
ing a written question and a diagram, were used 
experimentally with 245 engineering stud 
Purdue Universit The items were scored on 
e scale - F] cncy, Flexibilit 9 and Orig n | 
From tt prox , two final forms of the 
test were constructed of the 4o items yielding 
I I of discrimination at the sev 


eral levels of difficulty. Each index was based 


upon the internal consistency criterion of the 
I score 

The industrial validation was conducted 

th 64 product development engineers and 


rocess engineers in large automotive acces- 
sories manufacturing company. The criterion 


was devised of a modified pair comparison sys- 
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tem of ranking of engineers by their supervisors. 
Engineers in the high half of each of the three 
rankings collectively comprised the high crea- 
tivity group, and, conversely, the low creativity 
group was made up of the lower collective rank- 
ings. Validity coefficients were obtained by cor- 
relations of each of the three scale scores with 
the rankings. Of the three scales, Originality, 
with a .57 correlation at the .o1 level of signifi- 
cance, appeared the most promising. Reliability 
and scorer agreement on all three scales were 
both adequate; at .93, .86, and .80 for the form- 
er; and at 1.00, 87, and .87 for the latter. 


Each of the three scales was correlated with 
the Wonderlic Personnel Test, the Mechanical 
Comprehension Test Form CC, and the AC 
Test of Creativity (Harris 1955). The scales 
showed independence of relationship to the 
Wonderlic and the Mechanical Comprehension 
Test but correlated significantly with the AC 
Test. 

The author believes the indications are sufh- 
cient to make the Creativity test useful in the 
selection and placement of engineers in posi- 
tions requiring the production of new and orig- 
inal ideas for the solution of problems. There 
is still need, however, for more extensive re- 
search with this test, especially with more com- 
posite criteria arrived at by long-term observa- 


tion and rating. 


Cross-VaLipaTion oF AN IBM Proor Macnine 
Test Barrery. By John B. Harker, Cole and 
Associates, Boston, Mass. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 44, No. 4, August 1960, 237-240. 


This is essentially a follow-up study of the 
1952 report of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion on a number of validation studies in banks 
to investigate the usefulness of aptitude tests in 
the selection of clerical workers. This report 
included a study indicating some promise in the 
relationship of several tests and the total time 
required by an operator to complete the IBM 
Proof Machine Work Sample. Herein, the 


writer shows the results experienced by one large 
bank in the determination of multiple cutoff 


scores for the selection of proof machine opera- 
tors. 


The 1951 study of 53 proof machine opera- 
tors showed that length of service, beyond a 
minimal learning period, was not a significant 
variable and the reliability was .89 by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula. The scores on the IBM 
Proof Machine Work Sample were then cor- 
related with administrations of: the Short Em- 
ployment Tests (SET) CA-1 (Clerical Apti- 
tude), V-1 (Vocabulary), N-1 (Arithmetic), 
published by the Psychological Corporation, and 
the Hay Number Perception Test (Form A), 
the Hay Number Series Completions Test 
(Form B), published by Aptitude Test Service, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


In the 1956 cross-validation study, 30 oper- 
ators, who qualified on the same basis of selec- 
tivity and service, were given the work sample 
and the clerical tests. The reliability of the 
criterion, the work sample, was found to be 
79. The relative correlations of the tests against 
the work sample in each study was then deter- 
mined. 


In the original study, the SET CA-1, the 
Hay Number Perception A, and the Hay Num- 
ber Series B, each revealed correlations of .50 
or better, thus indicating their possible predic- 
tion of success as selection tools. The SET N-1 
was significant at .31, but the SET V-1 at .10 
was not significantly related to the criterion. In 
the cross-validation, the correlations changed as 
follows: the CA-1 from .50 to .22; the Number 
Perception from .62 to .35; and the Number 
Series Completion from 54 to 47. The N-1 
remained at .31 and the V-1 was again. below a 
significant level at .15. 


When multiple cut-off scores were tried, a 
combination of numerical reasoning ability with 
perceptual speed and accuracy appeared best to 
determine successful machine operators. This 
multiple test battery, used with a requirement 
that two of the three tests be passed at the norm 
median or better showed good selective effici- 
ency, with the tendency to promote almost 13°/, 
increase in productive work. 
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Ace aND ACHIEVEMENT—AND THE TECHNICAL 
Man. By Winston Oberg, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 13, No. 3, 
Autumn, 1960, 245-259. 

Oberg takes up the question of whether or 
not technical performance in industry increases 


or improves with age and experience and illus- 
trates what research a company might perform 
to ascertain the answers. Initially he quotes the 
studies of Lehman (1953) and Schaie (1958), 
the former of which tends to indicate that in- 
dividuals in a variety of vocations make their 
greatest contribution before age 40, and the 
latter shows decline in factors of mental ability 
and flexibility before the age of 35. 

Oberg’s research (1957) was conducted with 
gog engineers and scientists of a large company. 
Eighty percent of the group were male; 97°/ 
of the group held college degrees; and 40°/, also 
held advanced degrees. The criterion of per- 
formance was the annual order-of-merit ran! 
ings of technical men which was customarily 
made for the purposes of salary administration. 
The ranking was based on the individual's pres- 
ent value to the company. The results of the 
first analysis which included the first two levels 
of supervisors, only partially confirmed the hy- 
pothesis and the data showed two peaks of per- 
formance, the 36-40 age group and the 56-60 
group. In the second analysis, the supervisors 
were eliminated and only 645 nonsupervisory 
technical people were studied, but the data still 
retained two peaks and did not differentiate too 
sharply the young and the older men. The re 
search workers and the engineers were then 
analyzed separately. Here the performance peak 
for the R&D men was reached in the 31-35 group 
and retained fairly well in the next five year 
group. The conclusion for this company, then, 
is that performance of R&D men reaches a peak 
before 40 and declines more or less steadily 
thereafter. 

The results of the engineering personnel 
are quite different, as age and experience indi- 
cate gains not shown in the scientific group 
above. Thus it would seem that in engineering, 
performance can be expected to improve with 


age throughout most of the technical man’s 
career. 
The policy implications from the several 
studies would appear to be: 
1. In research and development, men prefer- 
ably under 20 should be hired. 
The development of young scientists should 
be “forced.” There potential should be 
brought out immediately so they will be in 
a position to give their best to the company. 
Only men under go should be used on “hot 
projects.” 
Some provision, such as transfer or early 
retirement, should be provided for older 
R&D men. 
In engineering little or no change from 
present employment practice is indicated, 
though provision might be made to shift 
older R&D men into engineering 
In the end, Oberg comments that these 
comments and proposals are still in the unproved 


stage and may not be true at other dates or with 


other companies. It might be well to consider 


+} 


other loopholes in the study, as: 


1. The criterion is not too sound; first, because 
of its gener ility and lack of exact definition; 
secondly, because the ratings were not “in 
Lane”? 


dependent” as they were passed upward 


man to man and each could be influenced 
by previous rankings 
The recruitment, selection, and placement 
policies of a company as they vary in meth- 
od or by supply and demand could cause 
differentiation in staffing R&D departments. 
The personnel development policies of a 
company, especially a tendency toward in 
sularity of a scientific group, may yield less 
adequate older workers. The newer men 
with the benefits of the more recently thor- 
ough scientific training may have back- 
ground which is not sufficiently compen- 
sated for by additional or refresher training 
of the long-term employee. Also, if a more 
thorough breakdown were made, the absence 
of degrees or the lesser amount of pre- 
employment scientific training is fairly sure 


to appear within the older age group. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


By Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personnel 





Frank G. Hunsicker, a personnel specialist 
in advertising and marketing, has joined Ted 
Bates and Company, Inc., as vice president and 
director of personnel, according to an announce- 
ment by Rudolph Montgelas, president. Mr. 
Hunsicker comes to the New York advertising 
agency from George Fry and Associates, where 
he has been for the past ten years. 

Alvin K. Waugaman has been named to 
the newly created position of personnel manager 
for Mine Safety Appliances Company, Pitts- 
burgh. He will report to C. E. Askew, corpo- 
rate director of personnel, and be responsible for 
technical, professional, and administrative re- 
cruiting; wage and salary administration; em- 
ployee activities and communications; and spe- 
cial assignments in personnel. 

Mr. Waugaman was formerly personnel di- 
rector of McKinney Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, and was also associated with Uni- 
versal-Rundle Corporation, New Castle, in per- 
sonnel and industrial relations work. 


Fred B. Korsmeyer, formerly manager of 
employee relations for Mobil Oil Company, 
New York, has been madé manager of the cor- 
porate employee relations department of Socony 
Mobil Oil Company, Inc. Mobil Oil is Socony 
Mobil’s operating division for the United States 
and Canada. 

Clyde Port, general manager of Twin Cities 
marketing division, succeeds Mr. Korsmeyer. 





Charles A. Dana, ]r., unanimously elected 
president of Just One Break (J.O.B. Inc.) by its 
board, replaces Orin Lehman who becomes 
Board Chairman. 

An employment agency for the physically 
handicapped, with no charge to worker or em- 


ployer, J.O.B., founded ten years ago by Mr. 
Lehman and Dr. Howard Rusk, has played an 
important trail-blazing part in returning the 
disabled to productive work in business and 
industry. 





The appointment of C. West Hodges as 
director of education and research for the So- 
ciety for Advancement of Management has been 
announced by James E, Newsome, national presi- 
dent of S.A.M. 

In announcing the appointment, Mr. New- 
some said that it marks another step in carrying 
out the Society's program to promote advanced 
management training. One of Mr. Hodges’ chief 
functions will be supervision of the new, Ad- 
vanced Management Course, which is being 
sponsored this fall by local chapters of the So- 
ciety in several major cities. 

Mr. Hodges has been a member of the con- 
sulting staff of Industrial Relations Counselors 
Service in New York for the last five years. 





Floyd E. Westervelt, ]r., has been named 
manager of management selection and _place- 
ment for General Mills, Elmer R. John, direc- 
tor of personnel services for the company, has 
announced. 

In his new position, Mr. Westervelt, former- 
ly senior consulting associate at Cresop, McCor- 
mick and Paget, New York City management 
consulting firm, will be responsible for locating 
and screening candidates for management posi- 
tions, and for personal development programs 
for company personnel with management po- 
tential. 





“It’s easier to develop a grudge against 
someone than it is to admit you’ve been a sap.” 


—William J. Reilly 
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With the Local Associations 





THe CLevetanp Personnet Association, in 
cooperation with other personnel associations in 
Cleveland, is working out plans for a Cleveland 
Employee Relations Council. Member groups 
retain their own identity and individual autono- 
my, but the council will be a coordinating group. 
Activities are to be guided by a Board of Co- 
ordinators composed of two representatives from 
each member association, plus an executive sec 
retary, and operating funds will be provided by 
member groups in proportion to their member 
ship. 

The Association recently heard Dr. Howard 
Wilfrom from Marquette University speak on 
the topic, “A Critique of Human Relations 
Training.” Dr. Wilfrom has been a personnel 
director, and at present serves as a consultant 
assisting companies with their supervisory and 


management development training activities 


Tue Paciric NortHwest Personne, Man 
AGEMENT AssociaTIon held its 22nd annual con 
ference late last fall in Vancouver, B. C. Two 
of the outstanding speakers were Dr. William 
E. Mayer, of Hilo, Hawaii, and Mr. Norman 
Rimmer of England. Dr. Mayer has done out 
standing research with members of the Ameri 
can Armed Forces during and following the 
Korean campaign. Mr. Rimmer is the director 
of studies at the Ashridge Management College 
A full day of the conference was devoted to 


consideration of labor relations problems. 


A recent issue of the Personnel Panorama, 
published by the PNPMA, has an interesting 
article on, “A College Major in Personne!—The 
Kiss of Death?” by Sanford Bunin, Ph.D., as 
sistant professor of personnel and human rela 
tions, University of Washington, and a member 
of the Seattle Chapter, PNPMA. Bunin notes 
some puzzling facts: they are that few person 
nel majors get jobs in the personnel field; that 
few operating personnel people appear to have 
majored in personnel in college; and that much 
research in personnel is merely descriptive, rath- 


er than evaluative, or is very poor in method 
ology. 

A personnel major, he suggests, frequently 
faces lack of understanding if he indicates skill 


in or knowledge of evaluative procedures; and 


condemnation if he casts doubts on many well 


d personnel theories and practices, or pro- 


man has developed, but 


personnel 


- to justify by esoteric “technical’ 
1arm, or personal form 


le nds aid 


nd support to 
tion by many dedicated and 


r x rsonnel people that “lik 


useful prerequisite for an 


man and the 


CAPITAL CHAPTER OF THI 
AssocIATION, WasHINGTO? 
im R. Van Dersal speak 
nt Views Personn 
Dr V n Dersal 1S the 
management of the 
in Washington 

been chief 
ef of the per 

W ashingtor 
f operations in the 

to Washington 


eld of management 


s become president 


pital Chapter for the remain 
virtue of Mr. Paul Bigbee’s 
Jul us I 


tion of vice president. 


Eitington has been 
he activities for the past year, 
wsletter reports on several talks: “Moti 

tion in Management” by Dr. Burnice H. Jar 
“Administrative Controls in Modern Man 
ent” by Sumner G. Whittier; “Philosophy 
Personnel Program” by Dr. Richard E 


“A Technique for Presenting and 
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Selling a Total Ideal Personnel Program for 
Line Personnel” by James H. Hubbell; “Build 
a New Program .. . and Learn all the Adminis- 
trative Problems” by Andrew Ruddock; “The 
Brookings Institution Center for Advanced 
Study; a New Development in Research and 
Education” by James M. Mitchell; and “The 
International Civil Servant” by Morris Greene. 
The third annual seminar was highlighted by a 
talk by the Honorable Eugene J. Lyons, Special 
Assistant to the President for Personnel Admin- 


istration.” 





Tue Society or PersonneL ADMINISTRATORS, 
Cuicaco, heard Mr. De Loss Walker speak at 
a fall meeting. Mr. Walker is a widely recog- 
nized expert in advising cities and businesses 
on problems in the personnel field. 

This group has an interesting program ar- 
rangement: the speaker makes his talk before 
dinner, at 5:45. Social hour and dinner follow 
at 6:45, with adjournment at 8:15. 

Frank K. Neidhart, of the Nichle Co. is 
president of the Administrators; Ralph M. Isack- 
sen, of the Seeburg Corp., is vice president in 
charge of programs; George J. Koppelmeier, of 
Croname, Inc., is vice president for activities; 
Kenneth R. Franke is vice president for admis- 
sions; Dorothy Goodman, of the First Federal 
Savings and Loan Ass’n., is the secretary; and 
Phyllis B. Erwin, Field Enterprises Educational 
Corp., is the treasurer. 


Tue Rockrorp Personner Crus, of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, began the new season with a 
record attendance of 53, and a talk by Dr. Rus- 
sell of Rockford College. The talk, entitled, 
“Economic Growth, Is It Always Desirable?” 
was an interesting presentation of basic econom- 
ics, according to a report in the Newsletter. Al- 
though the average work week has declined 
from 46 to 40 in the past 40 years, the average 
worker can buy twice as much in goods and 
services. In 80 years goods and services have 
multiplied 13 times while the population trebled. 
In other words we double our living standard 
every twenty years on the average. Also in- 


cluded was a discussion of the relationship of 
government to economic growth—defined by 
Dr. Russell—as the creation of additional goods 
and services that “we” want. 

More than 75 safety men, personnel men 
and supervisors, attended the all day safety semi- 
nar conducted this fall by the Rock River Val- 
ley Safety Club. The first two speakers empha- 
sized how attitudes were developed at U. S. 
Steel and at John Deere’s. Don Trout of Person- 
nel Engineering demonstrated a method for ap- 
pling these principles to the problem confronting 
any foreman in the operation of his department. 





Tue Merroporrran PHiaperpHia CHAPTER 
or THE Pustic Personnet Association had Don- 
and M. Cook as a recent speaker. His topic was 
“College Recruitment 1960.” Mr. Cook, who is 
Manager, College Relations, for Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, brought the group up to date 
on new developments in the techniques used by 
industry in recruiting and retaining college 
trained employees. At the same meeting mem- 
bers participated in dinner table discussions of 
placement and recruitment, examining, train- 
ing, classification and pay administration. 





Tue Inpusteia, Revations AssociaTION OF 
PHILADELPHIA presented a five-session seminar 
on “Management Job Performance” in October. 
Topics considered were: the what of the man- 
agement job; degrees of responsibility and au- 
thority; standards of performance; evaluation of 
performance. The sessions included actual dem- 
onstration and practice as well as a lecture and 
discussion period. The leader was Virgil K. 
Rowland, assistant treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary, The Detroit Edison Company, New York. 





Tue Inpusrriat Retations AssociaTION OF 
Cuicaco, conference group on new develop- 
ments in industrial relations, considered new ap- 
proaches to psychological evaluation in manage- 
ment development this fall. Panel members for 
the discussion were Dr. Frederick Gehlmann, 
associate, A. T. Kearney and Co.; Dr. Henry D. 


Meyer, management development counselor, 
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Jewel Tea Company Inc.; and Dr. Woodrow 
W. Reed, staff psychologist, Rohrer, Hibler and 
Replogle. 


A “How-To” workshop was conducted on 
management's responsibility in encouraging em 
ployees to participate in political activities. Panel 


members were President E. Peden, director, 
governmental affairs division, Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry; Bernard R. 
Balch, regional manager, Civic and Governmen- 
tal Affairs, Ford Motor Company; and William 
Garvey, public relations department, United 


Steel Workers of America. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





“DeveLopinc Appropriate Emptovee Re- 
SPONSES in every work situation and in terms of 
every work requirement has always been a man- 
agement problem,” Forrest H. Kirkpatrick of 
Wheeling Steel Corporation pointed out to the 
Industrial Management Conference at Muskin- 
gum College, Ohio. 

The conference was sponsored by the Indus 
trial Management Club of Southeastern Ohio. 
James Smith of Cambridge, Ohio, was chair 
man of the general committee in charge of the 
conference program. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick outlined ‘reconstructed” 
principles of management as developed in the 
midst of what he called the “second half of the 
industrial revolution” or the period when the 
areas of “automation, motivation, and regula 
tion are the anxiety centers for management 
men. 

“We may talk with great feeling about 
management prerogatives, but the most impor- 
tant prerogative is to act intelligently and realis- 
tically in normal leadership responsibilities,” he 
said. “And we must act in such a way that em 
ployee loyalty, enthusiasm, and productivity are 
cultivated. 

“There is no point in wishing for another 
world or sitting down to wait for the social cli 
mate to change because the problems become 
more and more complicated as we wait. 

“Just as engineers must work within the 
physical limits of raw materials and machinery, 
supervisory and management men must work 
within the framework of the restraints and limi- 
tations that our social and political environment 


has developed.” 


PERSONNEL SPECIALISTS meeting at the Un: 
versity of Kentucky heard J. J. Bricker, a vice 
president of International Business Machines 
Corporation, call underemployment, not unem 
ployment, one of the principle problems to be 
licked if America is to keep its place in the 


world. 

Keynote speaker of the Kentucky-Tennes 
see-Ohio Valley Personnel Relations Conference, 
Mr. Bricker cautioned his listeners that insufh 
cient utilization of people's abilities and skills 
represents a waste in productive capacity that 
the nation can no longer afford. “This prob 
lem,” he added, “must receive as much, if not 
more, attention than that which has been de 
voted to unemployment.” 

This warning came after a glowing predic 
tion on the future of our economy. “Expendi 
tures for research and development alone,” he 

id, “may be expected to exceed $120 billion for 
the current decade. This investment, he said, 
will exceed our gross national product for the 
prosperous year 1929. It is worth getting excited 
ibour.” he i 1 cc 

Mr. Bricker told the personnel men that 
business must learn how to spark and manage 
creativity and put an end to underemployment, 


1 


by making better use of man’s skills. 


A Manacement Course in Inpustriat Re 
LATIONS was conducted at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, in the late autumn, by Industrial Rela 
tions Counselors, Inc. (Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20). Among the speakers were J. V. 
Cairns, The Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany; Robert Douglas, The Procter and Gam- 
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ble Company; Guy Farmer, Patterson, Belknap 
and Farmer; H. E. Himes, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Inc.; Jay S. Hudson, 
Electric Storage Battery Company; W. H. Jones, 
Standard Oil Company of California; Robert 
Lane, Socony Mobil Oil Company; and William 
M. Lehmkuhl, The Celotex Corporation. 

True AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
held its annual fall personnel conference in 
New York. Hugh M. Comer, chairman of the 
Board, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Alabama, 


opened the conference with a talk on “ ‘Esprit 
de Corps’—What is it, and how is it developed?” 
Gregory Smith, president and general manager, 
Eastman Gelatine Corp., Peabody, Mass., spoke 
on “A Line Manager Looks at the Personnel 
Program.” “Data and Decision: Personnel’s New 
Dimension” was discussed by Lyle Spencer, 
president, Science Research Associates, Chicago; 
Robert K. Stolz, senior consultant, McKinsey 
and Company, Inc. New York, talked about 
where we stand on performance appraisal. Wal- 
ter B. Guinan, president, Karastan Rug Mills, 
a Division of Fieldcrest Mills, Inc., New York, 
considered the selection of management em- 
ployees. 

Following a series of concurrent sessions 
on the second day of the conference, Richard A. 
Hess, assistant secretary, Data Processing Dept., 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, described a case history in installing 
data processing. Labor's and industry's role in 
the political campaign was the topic chosen by 
Joseph M. Gambatese, associate editor, Nation's 
Business, Washington, D. C., and a company 
case history of a workable employee relations 
program was described by:Harvey T. Stephens, 


vice president, Slater Food Service Management, 
Philadelphia. 

The annual award of the Gantt Medal was 
made to Charles P. McCormick, chairman of 


the Board, McCormick and Company, Balti- 
more, who addressed the conference on “The 
Power of People.” 


Tre Western Coiiece Recrurrers Conrer- 


ence was held last fall at the University of Cali- 
fornia Residential Conference Center, Lake Ar- 
rowhead, California. The program included a 
panel presentation on “What are the Images of 
the College Recruiter?’ a lecture-demonstration 
on “Interviewer Impact;” and a lecture-demon- 
stration on “Assessment Interviewing.” 

A Two-Day WorksHop Seminar on Jos 
EvaLuaTIon was conducted recently by the In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Relations, the 
University of Michigan-Wayne State University, 
in cooperation with the Employers’ Association 
of Detroit. Robert F. Gunts, director of indus- 
trial relations, Whirlpool Corporation, St. Jo- 
seph Division, and DeWitt Patterson, Hourly 
Wage Administration Section, Industrial Rela- 
tions Staff, Ford Motor Co., were the co-chair- 
men. 


Tue Manacement Instirute of THE Unt- 
versity or Wisconsin, held a one-day confer- 
ence on Communications During Negotiations, 
which stemmed from the growing appreciation 
of the effects of the negotiations climate—and 
the knowledge that it can be influenced. George 
W. Ince, communications manager, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, Ilinois, dealt with 
external communications. Internal communica- 
tions were handled by Eugene X. Humphrey, 
director of industrial relations, Electromotive 
Division of General Motors, La Grange, Illinois. 

The Management Institute has recently 
functionalized its program offerings. This 
means that all information on programs in a 
functional area, institutes, conferences, and 
workshops, are conveniently contained in one 
comprehensive bulletin. Programs offered by 
The Management Institute include: marketing 
and sales management; purchasing and materi- 
als management; office and financial manage- 
ment; manufacturing: management; and indus- 
trial relations management. 

Tue 1961 ENGINEERING AND MANAGEMENT 
Course, sponsored by the College of Engineer- 
ing and the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
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ministration, University Extension, of the Uni- 
versity of California, will be held on the Los 
Angeles Campus January 23—February 2, 1961. 

The course provides a full time schedule of 
instruction and study in a university environ- 
ment designed to prepare individuals for more 
effective design, installation, and administration 
of systems coordinating men, materials, ma- 
chines, and money. Special emphasis is directed 
toward the development of oral communication 
ability and an understanding of human relation- 
ships. 

Each participant may select a total of four 
classes from among the 23 subjects of instruc- 
tion—one during each of the four daily 114 hour 
instruction periods. In addition, each partici- 
pant may at his option enroll in either or both 
of the public speaking classes—the early morn- 
ing voice laboratory and the late afternoon 
public speaking class. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing Reno R. Cole, College of Engineering, 
University of California, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. The fee for the course is $450. 


THe New York Strate Scuoor or Inous- 


TRIAL AND Lasor Retations, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, Cornell University, presented a 
fall workshop on Executive Leadership Skills, 
in the late fall, in New York. The program 
was divided into three parts, laboratory sessions, 
general sessions, and skills sessions. The con 
ference staff was composed of Malcolm E. Shaw, 
visiting lecturer at the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, and formerly 
vice president and personnel director of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, Inc.; Hugh A. Gyllenhaal, 
senior consultant with Executive Methods Inc., 
of New Y rk: and Wallace Wohlking, assist 
ant director of the Metropolitan New York 
Office of the New York State School of Indus- 


trial and Labor Relations 


This was preceded by a three-day workshop 


on Interviewing Techniques for Managers. The 
workshop considered establishing groundwork, 


port, interviewing approaches, 


establishing r Pt 


selection id placement, coaching and counsel 


ing, and 


home applications. There were 
ssions Messrs Shaw and Wohl 
-d on the staff of this conference, 


Kenneth Recknagel, a con 


development. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Use or THE ConFrerENCE BY AMERICAN Busi- 
ness has increased rapidly since World War II, 
and during this period its primary role has 
changed from that of a training vehicle to an 
aid in solving operating problems, the National 
Industrial Conference Board reports, in releas- 
ing a study of techniques of conference leader- 
ship. 

Many business conferences fail to achieve 
the full potential of which the participants are 
really capable. In some of these instances, the 
Board finds, inept handling of the conference 
may be the real cause. In others there may have 
been no sound reason for holding a conference 
or any other kind of meeting. 

With this in mind, the Conference Board 
undertook to review and redefine the techniques 


of conference leadership in terms of the newer 


and more prevalent uses. The NICB study 


} 


1 | 
agraws upon the accumulates 


1 experience of a 


large number conference leaders. It 


] 


also a | 


raws on the d’s own considerable ex 

in training executives in its one week 
onference lead rship. 

conference leader is expected to exer 


ise a tight control of the meeting and yet not 


dominate the discussion. Ideally, the leader does 


his best not to influence people. In order to 
accomplish this neutrality, he avoids direct state- 
ments; phr ises his comments as questions while 
avoiding leading questions, and uses types of 
questions that encourage sound thinking and 
free expression. 

itives and managers who use consulta- 

1 technique of management find a 


marked increase in morale because of the inter- 
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est and personal involvement of others in the 
decisions that affect them, according to the 
study. Sincere determination to listen, as well 
as to tell, leads the user of consultative manage- 
ment to avoid unilateral decisions and to de- 
pend more and more on group thinking. 


The purpose of group action is not to trans- 
fer the manager's power and authority to the 
group, the Conference Board notes. Rather, the 
purpose is to ensure that all aspects of a given 
problem are discovered and weighed before a 
final decision is made. The manager continues 
to make the final decision. 

“Problem-Solving Conference,” Studies in 
Personnel Policy No. 176, has been prepared by 
George V. Moser, Division of Personnel Admin- 
istration, National Industrial Conference Board. 
It may be obtained from the director of public 
information, Joseph J. Brady, 460 Park Ave., 
New York 22. 


Tue CHamper or Commerce of THE Unrrep 
States has urged business firms voluntarily to 
make group health insurance coverage available 
to all employees during their retirement years. 

Coverage should be offered both to former 
employees who have retired and to present em- 
ployees when they retire, the National Chamber 
has stated in its weekly newsletter, Washington 
Report. 

Pointing out that rapidly growing private 
health insurance plans now cover half of Amer- 
ica’s 16 million aged persons, the National 
Chamber says that it supports growth of private, 
voluntary plans. Federal, socialized medicine 
would be harmful, the Chamber believes. 

In its newsletter, read mostly by employers, 
the National Chamber termed the retired em- 
ployee, “your ambassador of good will in the 
community. The economic well-being of your 
retired worker should be of concern to you. And, 
as you know, nothing can destroy the morale 
of a retired person living on a fixed pension 
quicker than a serious illness that wipes out his 
savings and leaves him disgruntled and bitter 
in his old age.” 


Tue American CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Executives has recently completed a research 
study, carried out under the direction of Dr. 
James J. Kirkpatrick, vice president of Byron 
Harless and Associates, management consulting 
firm in Tampa, Florida. The study had as its 
objective the goal of identifying what specific 
background history factors lead to success as a 
top executive. 

The study appears to be not only compre- 
hensive in terms of the number of executives 
studied, but, by having both an outstanding as 
well as a less successful group, it represents a 
new break-through in the difficult problem of 
selecting executives. 

One of the interesting findings was the in- 
dication that the successful Chamber top execu- 
tive probably would have succeeded also had he 
entered business and industry. .He compares 
favorably, in terms of his background, with the 
top executives of large U. S. corporations. 

For example, there was ample indication 
from this study that 1) the Chamber top execu- 
tive is an administrator and organization man, 
2) he is well educated; 3) he has a strong basic 
need to achieve high standards of success, 4) he 
has intellectual inclinations, and 5) he has strong 
interest in philosophical and social issues. A 
sizable percentage had graduate degrees, and 
nearly 70°/, had obtained at least a bachelor’s 
degree. 

A Narion-wine Survey showing what's be- 
ing done to meet America’s need for trained 
store managers and executives has been com- 
pleted at the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Cornell University. 

The study, carried out by graduate student 
Neil M. Golub working under the direction of 
Professor Wendell Earle, shows that although 
95°/, of the retail food concerns believe manage- 
ment development is necessary, only one-fourth 
have established formal policies to train new 
managers. 

The survey included 92 retail grocery firms 
ranging in size from five-store chains to opera- 
tions including more than 100 stores. The stores 
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were located in 48 states, Canada, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

According to the report, many retail food 
concerns leave development of new managers 
largely to chance. The report describes the short- 
age of managers and executives as “serious” in 
many retail food companies, penetrating to all 
levels of the organizations. It attributes the 
shortage to the rapid growth of the industry. 

The report suggests more firms state their 
objectives clearly “so all company personne! will 
know and realize the importance of manage- 
ment aims. The responsibility for management 
development should be delegated to an executive 
who is close to top management, and who is 
capable of administering its day-to-day proce- 
dures,” the researchers state. “Many companies 
assign this duty to a staff specialist, such as the 
personnel director, since these activities fall 
within the scope of his job.” 

The report stresses the need to maintain a 
manpower inventory. The researchers also point 
out a need for continuous education of man- 
agers. “Just because a manager is non-promot- 
able is no reason to leave him at his present 
position, forgotten as a satisfactory performer,” 
the report states. Management development in 
its true sense consists of developing managers 
at their present jobs through continuous educa- 
tion. It is in this way that the retail food indus- 
try can hope to get the most out of each and 


every manager.” 





INpusTRIAL Retations Counsexors, Inc., has 
published a pamphlet, Strikes, Picketing and 
Secondary Boycotts Under the Landrum-Griffin 
Amendments, by Guy Farmer. The author is 
former chairman of the National Labor Rela- 


tions Board, and a specialist in all phases of 
labor law. 

Farmer discusses the restrictions contained 
in the amendments and their impact on labor 


relations. He presents an especially clear and 
carefully developed analysis of the law and the 
background necessary to an understanding and 
appreciation of the complicated legal issues in- 





volved in the regulation of strikes, picketing and 
secondary boycotts. 

He concludes that employers generally will 
gain some comfort and occasional aid in extreme 
situations from the new amendments. But, in 
the normal organizing or bargaining situation, 
employers must continue to place main reliance 
on enlightened self-help. They must develop 
and implement labor relations policies and pro- 
grams designed to improve employee relations 
and to strengthen their own bargaining position 
vis-a-vis the unions which represent their em 
ployees. These programs and policies will be 


the extent that they are based 


- 
more cefiective to 
on a recognition ol the realities of specific col- 
lective bargaining situations. 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. is a 


non-profit research and education organization, 
located Rockefeller Center, 1270 Avenue of 


the Americas, New York 20. 


A Neat Hanpsoox has been published by 
the South Carolina State Highway Department, 
Your Job and The Highway Department. 
The Chief Highway Commissioner, C. R. Mc 
Millan explains the booklet was prepared to in 
form employees of their rights and responsibili- 
ties. The Highway department, he goes on to 
say, is a large state government agency, employ- 
ing several thousand persons. It performs sev- 
eral major functions. Mainly these are highway 
construction and maintenance, trafic law en- 
forcement, driver examining and _ licensing, 
motor vehicle licensing, school bus maintenance, 
school bus driver training, and promotion of 
highway safety 

“As an employee,” he says, “you should 
take pride in your job and do all you can to 
make the Department operate with top effici- 
ency. As a part of the organization you hurt 
only yourself if you misrepresent or abuse the 
Department in any way. The public usually 
judges the Highway Department by its em- 
ployees—by their conduct on and off the job, 
and their standing in the community. Do your 
best to properly represent the Department in 
the eyes of the public.” 
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Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue House Macazine Instirure or New 
York has recently been discussing some topics 
of interest to all industrial editors. Bruce Mac- 
Kenzie, manager of research and engineering 
information for IBM told how employee com- 
munications can help expiain automation. New 
York Telephone Company's Julian Snyder mod- 
erated a panel on “Creative or Complacent— 
What Kind of Editors Are We?” 

Ben C. Brodinsky, editor-in-chief of Arthur 
C. Croft Publications, New London, Connecti- 
cut, spoke on six characteristics of writing prev- 
alent today. They are compulsion for brevity; 
appeal to you the reader; simplicity of concept; 
drive for concreteness; compulsion of fact; dread 
and abhorrence of new ideas. 

He challenged each characteristic and struck 
out strongly against those who would put writers 
in such “straight-jackets.”. What. he wanted to 
see, he said, were ideas incorporated in writing. 
Ideas, he observed, were more important than 
facts. They are the great moving force in civili- 
zation . . . the most important operational forces 
of any country. 

On the subject “Setting and Achieving 
Realistic Goals for Publications” Hank Bach- 
rach, of General Electric, emphasized the im- 
portance of editors shooting at “written, busi- 
ness-oriented objectives.” He advised that this 
can be accomplished by knowing where to spend 
time and when to devote more detail to objec- 
tive, and, by creating a spirit of understanding 
... giving feeling to writing. As a result, the 
editor's job is more effective and he becomes 
more valuable to his company. 

Reta Davidson, of American Cyanamid told 
about her “Information to Management” bulle- 
tins, eminently successful because supervisors 
get the news first. She also said that reading 
racks are popular with employees. Mr. Gebbie, 
of The Gebbie Press, and Miss Ruth Adler of 
the New York Times spoke out with a few 
disheartening remarks which have sometimes 
been voiced by other industrial editors. Fact 
one: Editors are too easily intimidated by man- 


agement. They should speak up and spark 
ideas. Fact two: a fourth of all the nation’s 
10,000 house organs “do more harm than good.” 
This point, made by Gebbie on the basis of hav- 
ing read about 480,000. Why are they harmful 
to management and employees? “They lack 
purpose, ramble all over the lot,” he said. He 
added that some editorial efforts are “childish.” 





The Dayton Power and Light Company’s 
Forward features a “President's Page,” written 
by James M. Stuart, president of the company. 
In a recent issue he explains what a good job 
is. “In the first place,” he says, “a good job is 
. . » Job satisfac- 
tion to most of us requires that the work we do 
provides a reasonable challenge to the best we 
have in us, but at the same time, a challenge 
. Wages must 


more than a source of money. 


that the best in us can master . . 
provide what each of us requires to live ...a 
good job must also contain reasonable job secur- 
ity . .. I firmly believe, he says, that the jobs 
in our Company rank very high in these essen- 
tial items.” 

“Perhaps some of us expect too much from 
our jobs. We are looking for complete content- 
ment when in reality there is no such thing. 
When we become absolutely satisfied we stop 
trying, stop growing, and begin to die. Lack 
of complete satisfaction, on the other hand, 
‘spurs us on to greater effort and greater effort 
produces greater accomplishment. It is only 
through accomplishing things that any real sat- 
isfaction is produced. No matter what we do 
there is always a challenge in discovering better 
ways to do it and better tools to do it with. This 
is progress and progress is essential to any 
business.” 

The company objective, quoted on the Pres- 
ident’s page, is “to so operate our business that 
every employee believes our company to be the 
best possible place to work and every customer 
believes our services to be the best available 
anywhere.” 








HELP WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT Supervisor: Dynamic rapidly growing cast 
coast company secks experienced Employment Supervisor 
Applicants should have college background and at least seven 
years employment and personnel department experience 
Supervisory experience is a must. We offer a stimulating 
atmosphere, outstanding benefits, excellent potential for per 
sonal growth. Reply Box 736. 


Many $7,000-$35,000 Personnel Jobs Available. Get free 
report. Strict confidence. National Employment Reports, 
902-L, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


InpusrriaL Retations: Strongly desires assistant’s position 
with an aggressive and top level labor relations director. 
Master's degree in management. Married, age 30, five years 
experience in industrial engineering and personnel. Experi- 
ence includes participation in company-union grievances, 
arbitrations and negotiations in areas of methods, standards, 
benefit plans, job evaluation, etc. Require $8500, minimum 
Reply Box 718. 


PersonneL: Age 34, M.A. in personnel, six years experience 
including recruitment, testing, communications, employee 
relations and employee services, research, and paperwork 
simplification. Present salary $7,000. Reply Box 720. 


Personnet-Sarety-Inpusraiat Revations: Age 37 B.A. and 
one year graduate study. Has planned and directed: Fleet 
and Industrial Safety Programs, In-service training, sugges- 
tion award system, workmens compensation, medica! care 
and sick leave programs. Special skills: Counseling, Confer- 
ence Leadership, Psychological Testing, Statistical Research. 
Prefer to remain on West Coast. Reply Box 722. 


InpustriaL Revations: Over 13 years multi-plant experience 
with two top corporations. Heavy responsibilties in contract 
negotiations, labor relations, compensation, policy and bene- 
fits. Age 38. Current salary $13,500. Reply Box 723. 


Avupio-Visuat Speciauist: Experienced A-V specialist desises 
position where demonstrated knowledge and ability of A-V 
techniques are needed in company training programs. Fa- 
miliar with all types of sound and visual equipment. Capable 
of servicing equipment. Request resume. Reply Box 724. 


Resutt CenTereD MANAGEMENT SPECIALIST: 15 years prac- 
tical management experience. Line Foreman to Industrial 
Relations Manager by way of Production. Established ability 
in contract negotiation and administration, manpower and 
compensation planning, employee appraisal-development pro- 
gramming, and organization planning. Results through cre- 
ative application. Age 35, married. B.S. challenge, am dying 
on vine. Interested in any reasonable offer. Reply Box 725. 


PERSONNEL: have 20 years experience in recruitment, employ- 
ment placement, counseling, training. B.A. degree. Gradu- 
ate work in Personnel Administration (one year). Age 46. 
Single. Member International Association of Personnel Wom- 
en. Reply Box 726. 





AssisTANT TO Personnet Manacer: Over two years diversified 
experience in all phases of personne! functions; employment, 
testing, research, wage studies, job analysis. 30. Married 
B.S. Desire greater challenge. Current salary $6,500. Reply 
Box 727 


INDUSTRIAL On Personne Psycnococisr: Presently Industrial 
Therapy Director of large state hospital. Desire a challeng- 
ing position utilizing my training and experience in counsel- 
ing, specialized interviewing, problem solving, industrial 
mental hygiene, morale and motivation, and community re- 
lations. Will receive M.A. in Psychology Jan. 1961. Age 28, 
married. Two children. Available February. Reply Box 729. 


Youne Man, 27, Crrizen or Inpta, married, one child, B.A. 
with Economics and Psychology. Graduate of Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, Bombay. About five years experience as 
personnel executive in a large undertaking in India. Work 
of personnel and industrial rela- 
tions functions. Currently doing graduate studies in New 
York, majoring in Personnel Administration. Seeks oppor- 
tunity of association with large Company, preferably with 
interests in India, for wider exposure to personnel practices, 
with possibility of employment by the Company. Reply Box 


73! 


involving administrav 


Experience anp Epucatrion. Young man with background 
as assistant personne! manager in both union and non-unios 
medium size plants secks an opportunity to advance. First 
hand responsibility for most phases of personnel and safety, 
leadership positions in professional and community actvities, 
30 hours graduate study, and a stable young family round 
out qualifications. Reply Box 732 


Personnet Restarcn: Wharton, MBA Personnel. 9 years 
background in Personnel. Author of publications dealing 
with several phases. Broad knowledge all aspects of person 
nel with intensive experience in research and development 
of policy. Married, one child, age 34. Will relocate. Salary 
$8 $o Reply Box 733 


PEeRsOnNeEL MANAGER 1 years experience in Personnel 
ration and development of programs-retirement 

I fits, personnel policies. Knowledge job evaluation, 
yment. MBA—age 35. Will relocate. Salary $7,500 


Box 734 


Inpusrmiat Retations-Personnet. Dimecror: Thoroughly 
experienced in the mputer and clectronic industry, some 
metalworking, switchgear, mining and educational institu- 
Head of department” for 10 years, “chief 
union negotiator” for 11 years, all phases of employment 
for 20 years, some accounting and top management experi- 
ence. Desires opening in large corporation division; or, small 
company with growth potential and proprietary intercst avail- 
able. Reply Box 735 


ion experience 


Personne. Director: 10 years experience all phases per- 
sonnel management with heavy emphasis on recruitment and 
industrial relations. B.A.-M.A. Columbia University, Person- 
nel and Economics. Age 43. Seeking greater corporate 
responsibilities. Detailed resume upon request. Reply Box 


737 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADWERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, 100 Park Ave., Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 








How To Take The Guesswork 
OUT OF YOUR HIRING 


FOR THE FIRST TIME—an audio-visual training pro- 
gram covering all phases of personnel selection from the 
initial contact with the applicant to his final acceptance 
or rejection, Developed—and personally conducted by 

Dr. Robert N. McMurry, this program will help anyone 
who has hiring responsibility. Full instructional aids 
are provided—including a Leader's Guide and a set of 
12 Visual Digests designed to provide participants with 


a surmmary of each film 


\ll companies, regardless of size, can now have the assurance of uniform, success- 


ful and sound personnel selection principles and techniques, entirely within thei 


own control. ‘The series of audio-visual slide films have been directed and per 


sonally narrated by Dr. McMurry and present full, usable training 1n_ practical, 
proved hiring techniques. No matter what sort of hiring you do—for plant, ofhce, 
sales or service personnel, this program may easily be tailored to fit your individ- 
ual company need. HOW TO TAKE THE GUESSWORK OUT OF YOUR 
HIRING provides group training at low per-person cost—and assures that all 
persons in the organization are using the same principles, the same yard-sticks in 
hiring procedures 


TRAINING AIDS PROVIDED TITLES OF 12 FILMS 


1. Suggestions on how to use the films . THE STAKES ARE HIGH 


. SCREENING OUT THE 
2. Model meeting pians UNQUALIFIED 


3. Discussion topics regarding practical application a ay PSYCHOLOGICAL 
of each film 


7. BASIC CHARACTER TRAITS 
8. MOTIVATION 
9. MOTIVATION (part II) 

10. EMOTIONAL MATURITY 
CHECKING WITH OTHERS i. 


; . EMOTIONAL MATURITY 
Complete scripts for dramatizations . THE PATTERNED INTERVIEW 

_— " ' . HOW TO CONDUCT THE (part I) 
Case material and interpretations INTERVIEW 12. MAKING THE FINAL RATING 


SPECIAL TEST OFFER! 
Special test package preview on HOW TO 
Complete Price—12 Films LAKE THE GUESSWORK OUT OF 
YOUR HIRING—consisting of four films 
and records at only $15.00 which will apply 
Digests—$475.00 against full purchase price. 
Order Today From 


ICR CORPORATION 


281 State Street, New London, Conn. 


Leader's Guide—12 Visual 








HOW BETTER WORK ARE YOU GETTING 
MAKES BETTER JOBS FULL VALUE FROM 


\ large proportion of the workers who do not get YOUR EMPLOYEE 


ahead in their jobs or fail to win advancement are 


held back by their inability to get along with other BHENEFIT PLANS? 


people. They leave their jobs, or stay in the rut, be 
cause they fail to qualify as members of the “work ; , 
mee ™ ' Pension, Profit-Sharing 


and Health & Welfare 
A TESTED PLAN FOR EMPLOYERS 
To help employers to overcome such conditions Proper Administration of a Benefit Plan 


we publish a series of small. Inexpensive, easy-to Program is Essential 
read booklets which are successfully used by thou 


sands of employers—large and small—for distribu Write today for the booklet 
tion to workers in both office and plant 
- “A NEW APPROACH TO 
\ few of the challenging titles are “How to Get 
Along with People and Get Ahead in Your Job” EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN 


“How to Put more Teamwork into the Dav’s Work” 
“How Better Work Makes Better Jobs.” ets PROBLEMS 
So you may judge for yourself the practical value 

if these popular booklets, we will gladly send you 
complimentary copy of either of the above titles 


Just address your request, written on your busi CHARLES 0. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES Lie 


ness stationery, to 180 W Adoms, Chicago 3 


The KIRKLEY PRESS Now in its second decade of service 
DEPT. 259, TOWSON 4, MARYLAND to benefit plan administrators. 


No Obligation 

















ADP for YUU? 


If your company i onsider taking the electronic 


plunge and instailir if mutomatic data processing s\s 


tem. vou ll do well to acquaint urself with the pitfalls 
o~ © oer men! & Fo Gemeree Geer, ~~ @ + egret ee oe ; 
~<a as well as the advantages, before the installation. The 
cot putas Gun GUeeeeeabensee. Cokamrinaieates wer personnel and trainin fur n becomes extremely im 
atte” 6 at her foe te de Gaperreet teat Tm mF ew ame wt ty > 
penayartprapene ih mf gy ate bone peat ane wale mines wy portant once the decision has been made to adopt ADI 
uemmang ‘ 


Feet iO ee omega = Ae Rat te mn ene Ne Oy el ok - , 
aes & sane come ont emeet { Special Report On Automatic Data Processing 


ee ne ate Rely een TEs STRLCTRG FyEtOm Se Metre eee 
me heres  Comees mm Th tae certy ar eres Beengiee Baad (ees ome PI RSONNEI | fe) RNAT has 





EE Ah Te Ee et ey he en it inged with MOT lV \ 
2 tem me of he args emetic eNgEBers Sere atau! em Retcliet THR mand : . 
ST ae ee at eter een MON, Inc. publishers of THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
a em ee et of ENTS to TeeNne oe Senge fre oer 6 
TL a to compile 
ee ee ee Se ener Dey Sere at ereemeng Ree Rey —mowpee Be ee 

Oo ee +) ees tee Oe pow 


1 special 7 page report on automatic data 


processing, complete with a list of ADP manufacturers. 
me & teres ere Gee Sew peers of Mester) Ge compErer cuteetry Gee aireety Bee oo 
hee od = - a ee Sapom the type systems the produce and a representative 


price range for each systen (,reat emphasis is given 
a and Gerd perpene  omemier 


wee saith ‘ite Ey in this report to the internal changes you must consider 
EL > Hencd 
when ADP is installed as a management tool 


$1.00 per copy: simply attach a dollar bill to your bu for “ADP 


— Order from — 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 100 PARK AVENUE SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 














